





CAMPAIGN CHARGES 

R. COX has been repeating his 

charges that the Republicans 

have undertaken to buy the 
Presidency. He insists that he will con- 
tinue to repeat these charges until elec- 
tion time. He has, however, submitted 
no proof. He has apparently not even 
acquainted his party associates with any 
evidence that they regard as proof. 

Meanwhile, the Senatorial committee 

which has been investigating the use of 
funds for campaign purposes has been 
listening to witnesses in Chicago. We 
take the following excerpts from the 
report of these hearings as published in 
the New York “ World,” which is an in- 
tensely partisan supporter of Mr. Cox. 
Mr. White, Chairman of the National 
Democratic Committee, was testifying. 


Senator Spencer then put this ques- 
tion to Mr. White: “ Mr. White, do you 
know of any sinister financial or indus- 
trial influences which are trying to make 
a continuance of profiteering possible 
by their contributions to the Republican 
National Committee or the Republican 
party ?” 

“T have, of course, read the Gover- 
nor’s speech at Pittsburgh,” replied Mr. 
White, “ and through long personal and 
political relations with the Governor I 
always found him to be able to prove 
what he charged, and that is the only 
source of information I have in regard 
to it.” 

“That is, so far as you know, you 
could not give us any evidence of any 
sinister financial and industrial influ- 
ences which are trying to make a con- 
tinuance of profiteering possible by their 
contributions or assistance to the Re- 
publican National Committee or to the 
Republican party ?” 

“The only evidence that I have would 
not assist your Committee. I have no 
evidence.” 

“Can you give us any indication as 
to where such evidence might be ob- 
tained?” asked Senator Spencer. 

“Yes, from the Governor of Ohio,’ 
replied Mr. White. 

“Do you know of anything that he 
has in mind or any evidence that he has 
that we have not got? Could you give 
us the names of any man or men that 
can ?” 

“ The Governor collected the evidence 
himself and I believe has it in his pos- 
session.” 

“Do you know, Mr. White, of any 
evidence whatever or any place where 
we could secure any evidence that mill- 
ions have been contributed to the cam- 
paign fund of the Republican party 
with sinister intent? I am quoting from 
(;overnor Cox’s speech.” 

“ Not so far as I know.” 


Again : 


“Have you one particle of evidence 
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to present to this Committee to sustain 
the charges that Governor Cox has 
made in his speeches?” asked Mr. 
Kenyon. 

“ None whatever,” replied Mr. White. 


The belief on the part of certain men 
in politics that great wealth should have 
special power in public life, and should 
have privileges which it can honestly 
buy and pay for, has long been a menace 
to liberty in self-government and con- 
tinues to be. That belief, however, is not 
confined to the politicians of any one 
party. It has been practiced by the Re- 
publican ring in Philadelphia. It has been 
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practiced and professed by the Demo- 
cratic ring in New York. Citizens with 
even a rudimentary sense of honesty 
ought to combat this belief as well as the 
practice of it wherever they find it. And 
honest citizens who want to reduce the 
influence of mere wealth in politics are 
hindered, not helped, by unsubstantiated 
charges such as those that have been 
made again and again in this campaign 
by Mr. Cox. Even some of his own sup- 
porters are beginning to recognize this 
fact. The New York “ Times,” one of the 
most respectable and influential of them, 
has in an editorial deplored this aspect of 
the campaign, although it has not recog- 
nized Mr. Cox’s responsibility for it. 
When a candidate makes such charges 
as these and cannot support them, he does 
irreparable harm. The only reparation 
he can make is to withdraw them and 
frankly to acknowledge the wrong he has 
done. 








SUFFRAGE STILL SEEMS 
TO BE OVER THE TOP 


A™ the suffrage forces had appar- 
ently carried the Tennessee trenches, 
the anti-suffrage forces attempted to wrest 
from them their hard-won victory. As 
The Outlook has already reported, the 
vote for ratification in the lower house of 
Tennessee was put through despite the 
absence of numerous legislators who had 
fled to Alabama in an attempt to break 
the quorum. This effort failed to prevent 
the House from voting for ratification or 
the Governor of Tennessee from certify- 
ing that the ratification had been com- 
pleted. 

When the wandering legislators re- 
turned, the Tennessee House of Repre- 
sentatives voted to expunge from its 
journal all record of ratification of the 
Federal Suffrage Amendment and _ to 
refuse concurrence in the action of the 
Senate in ratifying that Amendment. 
The Attorney-General of Tennessee has 
expressed the opinion that reconsidera- 
tion of the resolution of ratification was 
legally impossible. A legal fight between 
Constitutional lawyers seems imminent, 
but there is no indication that Secretary 
Colby will regard the action of the re- 
turned legislators as having any bearing 
upon the validity of the Amendment. It 
may take a decision of the Supreme 
Court to unravel the last of the suffrage 
tangle, but there seems little likelihood 
that women will be deprived of the Fed- 
eral suffrage at the coming Presidential 
election. What would happen if the 
women voted and then the Supreme 
Court declared that the Amendment was 
invalid ? 


THE PATIENT PUBLIC 
AND THE STRIKERS 
le one sense the public is not patient 
with industrial warfare. When such 
contests are going on as those now raging 
in connection with the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company and the anthracite in- 
dustry, the publie is highly irritated, is 
loud in its denunciation, and is more in- 
dignant at the fact that such strikes 
should be possible than discriminating in 
studying the causes of the strikes. But 
once peace is established again, whether 
justly or not, the public falls back into 
its mood of patient indifference. The 
moral is obvious. The old order under 
which business suffers, consumers are 
harassed, convenience and comfort are 


destroyed, and often violence and killing 
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A TROLLEY STRIKE—MOTOR TRUCKS TAKE THE PLACE OF CARS IN BROOKLYN 


are accompaniments—this state of things, 
we say, will continue until such time as 
an adequate plan for dealing with such 
disputes is adopted. Such a plan, in our 
judgment, must include the incorporation 
of unions in order that their strikes may 
be enforced as the contracts of other 
corporations can be, the right of collective 
bargaining, restriction of the right to 
strike by labor engaged in industries of 
the public utility character, and with 
that the just and necessary corollary of 
the establishment of a body to arbitrate 
by and with authority. 

The accounts of the strike in Brooklyn 
read like those of many previous strikes 
of this kind in American cities ; the men 
claim that they have not received a rea- 
sonable increase in wages as compared 
with present conditions ; the company dis- 
putes this; the company offers terms which 
include the right of collective bargaining, 
but declines to allow the men to be heard 
through the association which called the 
strike ; the calling in of strike-breakers 
results in rioting, violence, and a list of 
dead and wounded. 

Every good citizen agrees that the 
very first thing to be done is the restora- 
tion of order and the protection of prop- 
erty. But when that is done, there should 
be such a fair method of conciliation and 
arbitration as will satisfy the public. 
What is even more important than that 
is that such a disgraceful state of things 
should lead to publie action and public 
sentiment that would make its repetition 
impossible, 

If organized lahor means to secure 
approval, it is time that it gave stringent 
utterance to disapproval of the irrespon- 
sible breaking of contracts. That is a 
thing the dishonesty of which every citi- 
zen can understand, however little he 


may know of the merits of individual 
disputes. 

The refusal of the miners in the antlra- 
cite field to accept the report of an arbi- 
tration board upon which they were rep- 
resented and whose decision they had 
pledged themselves to accept is, on the 
face of it, such a violation of contract. 
Yet at least one hundred thousand coal 
miners threw down their picks and went 
on “vacation.” This subterfuge, by 
which the union officers hope to avoid 
responsibility, shows that the new strike 
is rightly the work of “ outlaws” and is 
of the same character as other “ vacation ”’ 
strikes under ultra-radical influence 
within the last two years. That these 
breakers of contract should declare that 
they will go back if President Wilson 
will reopen the arbitration which has 
already been decided would seem to be a 
piece of sheer industrial impertinence. 

As we write there are evidences that 
not all the anthracite workers take this 
stand, and it is to be hoped that peace 
and active work will be resumed. If not, 
the immense number of people who de- 
pend upon anthracite for domestic com- 
fort may look forward to a distressingly 
hard winter. 


THE RUSSIAN REDS AND 
POLISH PATRIOTS 
r] He most notable military event in the 
fighting which has continued between 
the Red armies and the forces of Poland 
during the futile efforts to establish an 
armistice has been the total defeat and 
rout of General Dubenny’s Bolshevist 
cavalry. This army—for it is a consid- 
erable force, and rather remarkable in 
view of the general disuse of cavalry in 
the recent Great W ar—has been described 
by one writer as “a motley aggregation 
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of scoundrels capable of any act of 
cruelty.” When General Haller, a trained 
and skilled officer, fairly had a chance to 
meet this semi-disciplined force, he made 
short work of them. Despatches state 
that the Poles captured thousands of 
prisoners, sixteen guns, and large quan- 
tities of material. Incidentally, the vic- 
tory throws light on the exaggerated ideas 
which have obtained in some quarters as re- 
gards the military efficiency of the Bolsh- 
evist army. Since the patriotic ardor of 
the Poles has been aided by the wise 
counsels of such French strategists as 
General Weygand and Marshal Foch, 
and since the counsel has been backed by 
the aid of hundreds of French officers 
and considerable amounts of war material, 
the Reds have made a very poor showing 
in the field. 

The attempts to come to an armistice 
agreement at Minsk failed utterly. Polish 
delegates were treated with insult and 
subjected to restrictions suitable for pris- 
oners of war rather than for peace dele- 
gates. They returned to Poland disgusted 
and hopeless as to the possibility of com- 
ing to terms with the ruthless and semi- 
barbarian Bolshevist tyrants. That Russia 
will some time shake itself loose from the 
control of the comparatively small but 
concentrated’ body of dictators, upheld 
by the arms of bandits and ex-soldiers 
who receive special privileges, would 
seem to be a matter of time only. 


THE HUNGER STRIKE 
AS A WEAPON 
rP HE struggle between the British 

. Government and the promoters of 
violence and murder in Ireland still cen- 
ters, as we write, about the singular case of 
Mr. MacSwiney, who, while he was Mayor 
of the great city of Cork, aided and 
abetted plans of violence which were 
simply murderous in their nature. His 
defiance of the Government, as we have 
already stated, took the form of what 
amounts to attempted suicide by starva- 
tion. It is well known that the human 
body can sustain life without food 
(though not without water) for days 
extending into weeks. On September 7 
Mr. MacSwiney was still living, but it 
was reported that his condition was ex- 
tremely feeble. 

There is a logical argument that may 
be urged against the common statement 
that there should be no interference with 
a man who chooses to take the course 
adopted by Mr. MacSwiney, but there is 
no just argument to be adduced in favor 
of the release of the prisoner. It may be 
said that it is the duty of government to 
prevent suicide; that the authorities 
would not sit quietly by and allow a pris- 
oner to cut his throat or hang himself to 
the bars of his cell. That is true, and it 
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might be deduced that the authorities 
were accordingly bound to preserve 
MacSwiney’s life by forcible feeding or 
any such method deemed proper and 
efficacious by medical authority. That 
this could be done in his case we see no 
reason to doubt. But what is absolutely 
clear is that for the British Government to 
release a prisoner shown to be guilty of 
heinous offenses would be to surrender 
the reins of government and to abandon 
the enforcement of justice and law. 

Mr. Bonar Law in an open letter states 
that not only was MacSwiney a leader in 
the so-called Irish Republie’s army, 
which has openly declared itself at war 
with the legal Government of Ireland, 
and might have been lawfully executed 
as @ rebel and traitor, but that, “ accord- 
ing to his own written words in one of 
the seditious documents for which he was 
convicted, he and his followers had de- 
termined to pursue their own ends, ask- 
ing no merey and making no compro- 
mise.” 

It is obvious that if the Government 
yields in one such ease it will be obliged 
to yield in many others. The release of 
such a public enemy should not be con- 
sidered as a question of individual mercy, 
but as a large public question. The 
Chief Secretary of Ireland has justifica- 
tion in his bitter remark that “none of 
the merey which some seek to invoke for 
the Lord Mayor was shown to the eighty 
policemen who have lost their lives in Ire- 
land.” The condition of civie strife, riots, 
cowardly shooting of policemen and sol- 
diers from ambush, which has come about 
in Ireland cannot be ignored, nor can it 
be remedied by weak concessions. Sir 
Hamar Greenwood, the Chief Secretary, 
declares that the present lawlessness “is 
the work of a small body of men who 
are striving by carefully planned anarchy 
to impose secession from the British Em- 
pire on eighty per cent of the people of 
Ireland who do not want to secede,” 

A despatch to the London “ Times” 
on September 7 quotes David Lloyd 
George, the British Prime Minister, as 
saying that if guarantees are given that 
the murder of policemen in Ireland will 
cease the Premier is convinced that Lord 
Mayor MacSwiney and the other hunger 
strikers will be released from prison. 

But from whom could such guarantees 
be obtained except from those who have 
been privy to murder, and how far 
could such men be trusted, even if it 
should seem to be within the dignity of 
the Government to make such a bargain ? 


THE NEW PRESIDENT 

OF MEXICO 

‘ — is little, if any, doubt that Gen- 
eral Alvarado Obregon has been 

elected President of Mexico, although the 
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latest reports from Mexico City to reach 
us (dated September 6) state that the 
returns were then scattering and unoffi- 
cial. Indeed, his election has been re- 
garded as a foregone conclusion since the 
downfall and tragic death of Carranza. 

Obregon stood for election as the can- 
didate of the Liberal Constitutional 
party, and was opposed by only one rival, 
Alfredo Dominguez, who represented the 
National Republican party. 

Despite the shadow over Obregon’s 
name because of the treacherous killing 
of Carranza, or, more strictly, because of 
the lack of adequate punishment for 
those concerned in the deed, he is gener- , 
ally regarded as a man of ability and of 
moderate political views, with ambition 
to advance the material interests of his 
country and to maintain friendly rela- 
tions with the United States. As a soldier 
he has had no superior in Mexico during 
the recent troublous years, and his mili- 
tary skill was undoubtedly far superior 
to that of Carranza. His crushing defeat 
of Villa in 1914 was preceded by the 
quelling of the Orosco revolution in 
Chihuahua in 1911, and when he lent his 
aid to the movement against Carranza, 
whose Minister of War he had been, the 
fate of the Presidential election and 
the fall of Carranza became all but cer- 
tain. 

One of the most encouraging indica- 
tions that Obregon may prove something 
more than a soldier and revolutionist is 
found in an expression recently attributed 
to him. 

“T would rather teach the Mexican 
people,” he said, “the use of the tooth- 
brush than to handle a rifle. I would 
rather see them in schools than upon 
battlefields. I prefer any day a good elec- 


trician, machinist, carpenter, or farmer to 


a soldier.” 


AMENDING THE LEAGUE 


To international meetings bearing on 
the League of Nations are to be held 
abroad this fall. 

A meeting of the League Assembly is 
to be held November 15. Certain amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the League— 
i. e., the Covenant to which the nations 
constituting the League have subscribed 
—will be submitted by the Danish, Nor. 
wegian, and Swedish Governments. 

The correspondent who sends us this 
information from England adds the 
comment: “There is every reason to 
think the League Covenant will be as 
frequently changed as was the American 
Constitution.” We hope that it will be 
changed not more frequently but more 
radically. He calls attention to the work 
which has already been accomplished 
toward realizing a World Court, as re- 
ported in these columns, and he thinks 
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that “it is equally possible that the 
greatest source of attack, namely, Article 
X, might be amended or interpreted by 
the nations which give the Covenant 
validity.” The more important of the 
amendments proposed by the Scandina- 
vian Governments is one providing that 
in case a League blockade is proclaimed 
against any state a neighboring state 
may get from the Executive Council per- 
mission to modify or disregard the block- 
ade, “ provided that such action is 
considered necessary to prevent the 
blockaded state from threatening or 
attacking its neighbor.” 


AN INTERNATIONAL 
FINANCIAL CONFERENCE 


To other international meeting is 
to be held at Brussels, September 
24, under the auspices of the League of 
Nations. 

This is to be an International Finan- 
cial Conference. To this Conference 
states not members of the League, in- 
cluding the United States, will be in- 
vited on equal terms with the states in 
the League. The members of each national 
delegation will vote, not as a national 
group, but as individuals. The decisions 
of the Conference will be advisory ; there 
will be no legislative enactments, but 
recommendations to be submitted to the’ 
various states, whether in the League 
or not, for their action. This Conference 
will thus be in spirit akin to the Hague 
Conferences and the Postal Union. 

Both these meetings seem to us help- 
ful indications. They both look in the 
direction of a voluntry association of the 
nations in lieu of a quasi-military alli- 
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ance, and of an association the first 
object of which will be the definition and 
interpretation of international law, and 
its second object a democratically organ- 
ized Assembly in which national opinion 
on great international questions can be 
exchanged and an individual public opin- 
ion can be gradually developed. 


A NOTABLE ADDRESS 

Yin AUCKLAND GeppEs, British Am- 
\.) bassador to the United States, re- 
cently made a notable address before the 
American Bar Association at St. Louis, 
tracing the development of free gov- 
ernment, accepting Abraham Lincoln’s 
definition of it as government “ of the 
people, by the people, and for the people,” 
stating his belief that this is the best 
form of government that the human race 
has been able to devise, but expressing 
a doubt whether even now in Europe 
there is a majority which supports it, and 
his conviction that there is not a majority 
which understands it. He points out two 
great world forces which are bitterly op- 
posed to it—the reactionaries who have 
great possessions and great interests and 
no faith in the intelligence and virtue of 
the plain people, and the Bolsheviki and 
their supporters, whose avowed object it 
is to establish a privileged class and 
force the control of that class upon all 
the rest of the community. To meet this 
danger he says: 

Whatever difficulties might arise be- 
tween our nations, I believe that noth- 
ing is more important than this, that you 
and we stand together to defend the 
hard-won hope of mankind that, through 
law made by the people for their own 
disciplining, man will at last escape from 
the toils that have snared the feet of his 
ancestors and will have taken a great 
stride toward the solution of the prob- 
lem of jiow he shall live in communities 
in peace and ordered freedom one with 
another. 


We believe that the great body of the 
American people, if this issue is put 
clearly and forcibly before them, will de- 
sire to unite in defending the liberty of 
the world against its assailants. National 
interest and National honor forbid Amer- 
ica to be neutral in such a world conflict. 
But it is also clear that the American 
people will not consent to allow an inter- 
national body, however constituted, to 
decide for them when and how they will 
take part in the defense of the world’s 
liberty. The spirit if not the letter of our 
Constitution requires thateach generation 
should be left free to determine as cireum- 
stances arise whether this Nation will take 
part in any war. 

As we have heretofore said, and as we 
reiterate in an editorial elsewhere in 
this issue, America wishes to bear her 
share of civilization’s burden, but she will 
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never consent that other nations shall 
determine for her what that share is. 


IN THE WORLD OF SPORT 


at Forest Hills, Long Island, on Sep- 
LX tember 6, William T. Tilden (who 
won the British championship earlier in 
the summer) defeated his ancient rival, 
William M. Johnston, the former Na- 
tional title-holder, for the crown of Ameri- 
can tennis. Tilden defeated his rival only 
after five terrific sets, scored at 6-1, 1-6, 
7-5, 5-7,6-3. The match was considered 
by all those who witnessed it as one of the 
most dramatic and impressive examples 





It takes a newspaper man to 
understand a newspaper man. 
Richard Barry is a newspaper 
man. His estimates of Har- 
ding and of Cox, which will 
appear in the next issue of 
The Outlook, tell what kind 
of newspaper men they are 
and what kind of papers they 
have been publishing. One 
of these middle-aged Ohio 
newspaper men will be the 
next President of the United 
States. When he gets his hand 
on the White House shears, 
paste-pot, blue pencil, and 
galley proofs, how is he 
going to edit the United 
States of America ? 











of first-class tennis ever seen on an 
American court. 

As we go to press there is another 
amateur American championship hang- 
ing in the balance at Roslyn, Long 
Island, on the golf course of the En- 
gineers’ Club of New York City. The 
qualifying round of this tournament saw 
several notable players eliminated, among 
them the British champion Cyril Tolley, 
who defeated Robert Gardner in the 
finals of the British tournament this year. 
Mr. Tolley was looked upon as one of the 


leading candidates for the American title. 


It is a disappointment to both American 
and British golfers to find the British 
champion eliminated so early in the con- 
test. 

Over in Belgium, Americans achieved 
another notable victory after the conclu- 
sion of the field and track events of the 
Olympic Games. This was the victory of 
the crew of the United States Naval 
Academy in the international eight-oared 
race. 








A TRAGEDY AND THE LAW 
OF THE AIR 
HE Tennis Tournament at Forest 
Hills, described above, was niarred 
by a tragedy that might have resulted in 
the death of many innocent spectators. 

Two aviators, hovering over the courts, 
lost control of their machine and crashed 
to earth a short distance away. That 
they killed only themselves is a matter 
of fortune rather than foresight. The 
pilot of the machine was a naval aviator 
who violated regulations by flying so 
close to a massed crowd of men, women, 
and children. Both the military and 
naval authorities have prohibited just 
such dangerous attempts as resulted in 
the death of this officer and his companion. 

This tragedy has given added impetus 
to the discussion of the legal status of the 
aviator and the new method of transpor- 
tation of which he is the pioneer. It is 
indeed true that a clearer definition of 
the duties and responsibilities of airmen 
and the rights of the general public to 
protection from the misuse of airplanes 
should be drawn. 

In an article to be published in next 
week’s issue of The Outlook Mr. Wayne 
C. Williams discusses the new code that 
must be created to meet the demands of 
the present situation. It is none too soon 
for us to develop, as Mr. Williams says, 
“a new branch of the law—the law of 
the air.” 


OLD PLYMOUTH CELEBRATES 
THE PILGRIM TERCENTENARY 
ry ue sailing of the Mayflower on Sep- 
tember 6, 1620, from Plymouth, 
England, for the New World, was cele- 
brated in that town by commemorative 
exercises which began on September 4 
and lasted a week. They began with a 
historical and literary conference partici- 
pated in by British, Dutch, and American 
scholars. In the opinion of some of these 
specialists, much still remains to be dis- 
covered as the result of research into the 
history of the personalities who composed 
the Mayflower expedition. It will be re- 
membered that it is not many years since 
the discovery of the missing manuscript 
of the “ History of the Plimouth Planta- 
tion,” by Governor William Bradford, 
east new light on the Colony’s history, 
which up to that time had been somewhat 
traditionalized in the minds of most 
Americans by their reading of Longfel- 
low’s poem “The Courtship of Miles 
Standish.” Dr. Rendel Harris, Chair- 
man of the English-Speaking Union, Dr. 
Paloojion, of Leyden, and others pre- 
sented at the conference some newly dis- 
covered material bearing on the activities 
of the Pilgrims. 
The people of Plymouth, it is reported, 
endeavored to make their celebration 
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THAT STUFF MAY GO IN WARD POLITICS BUT NOT HERE 


From Frederick J. De La Fleur, Jr., Utica, N. Y. 
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THE MAYFLOW&R IN PLYMOUTH HARBOR, 1620. FROM THE PAINTING BY W. F. HALSALL 


primarily an American one, and gener- 
ously displayed the American flag in the 
decorations with which the town and 
harbor were embellished, thus indicating 
the pride which Englishmen may well 
take in the Nation whose foundations were 
in part laid by the Plymouth colonists of 
three centuries ago. 

A message from the British Premier, 
Lloyd George, to the Plymouth cele- 
brants read: “The Pilgrim Fathers 
achieved far-reaching results which have 
exceeded all their hopes and expectations, 
conscious though they were of the great- 
ness of their venture. We welcome these 
celebrations as an opportunity for foster- 
ing the good relations which happily 
exist between ourselves and the great 
American people.” Lord Reading paid a 
graceful tribute to American womanhood 
as represented by Lady Astor, who took 
a prominent part in the celebration. He 
said: “ It was a remarkable coincidence 
that the Pilgrims went from Plymouth 
to land at a new Plymouth, and another 
coincidence that three centuries later 
another Mayflower came from Virginia 
to England, and by the constituency of 
Plymouth was elected the first lady to 
enter the British House of Commons.” 


ONE HUNDRED THOUSAND 

NURSES NEEDED AT ONCE 

()% of the chaos and suffering of the 
World War has grown a demand 


tor better health. The new demand aris- 


ing fron this changed point of view, aim- 
ing at the prevention rather than the 


cure of illness, has done much in thinning 
the ranks of available women for commu- 
nity nursing. Also the world-wide plea 
for the American nurse has caused an 
unprecedented shortage of women to 
carry forward the high standards of the 
profession. Depleted by foreign need and 
the increasing domestic demand for the 
trained nurse to manage public health 
work in big industrial concerns, the pro- 


fession is facing the gravest crisis in its 
history. It is not so much that there are 
fewer nurses than formerly, but that there 
is a greater demand. 

To recruit the fast-dwindling ranks a 
campaign has been launched to enrol! one 
hundred thousand women in the nurses’ 
training schools of the country. In the 
appeal that has gone forth from the 
Department of Public Welfare, New 
York City, Bird S. Coler, director of the 
campaign, has made an interesting an- 
nouncement. It is of moment to all 
women who desire to enter the nursing 
profession. It concerns the establishment 
of aschool for attendant nurses, the first of 
its kind to be established in the United 
States. By reason of this departure 
in the standards for training of the 
nurse, women who have hitherto been 
barred because of educational require- 
ments are now welcomed. 

In the literature sent broadcast by the 
Department this summer, accompanied by 
five thousand posters, the importance of 
this new course is explained in full. Its 
value to the housewife, the urgency of its 
plea, and a statement of the requirements 
are set forth. 

“Tt is hoped that this course will give 
an opportunity to young women who have 
been unable to have high school work. It 
should afford an opportunity for helping 
young women broaden their sphere of 
usefulness, or who for some reason have 
been unable to take the longer course for 
the nurses’ training. During the training, 
which lasts nine months, the attendants 
are given full maintenance, are supplied 
with books and uniforms, and in addi- 
tion are paid $33 a month. This ought 
to appeal to self-supporting women. On 
graduation places are found immediately 
for these trained attendants. They are 
registered and may, if they wish, go out 
and do community nursing.” 

These attendants will release many of 
the trained nurses, it is thought, and in 
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this way materially aid in solving the 
present problem of nurse shortage. The 
attendants are intended to supplement 
but not to supplant the work of real 
trained nurses. That will be obvious 
when it is stated that these attendants 
will be graduated in one-third the time 
that it takes to educate a trained nurse. 
At present four city hospitals in the 
metropolis have instituted the course. 
A woman between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty-five with a common school 
education is eligible for entrance. 

In South American countries, where 
the nursing profession is in its infancy, 
the importance of such a short course is 
manifest. Prior to the war the nursing 
in these republics was relegated to 
“ slovenly, haphazard women, more noted 
for loquacity and assurance than for 
skill.” But with the advent of peace 
South American doctors have started a 
campaign for more scientific nursing and 
the establishment of nursing schools. The 
Superintendent of the Evangelical Hos- 
pital at Rio de Janeiro has applied to Miss 
Agnes S. Ward, General Superintendent 
of Nurses in New York City, for a group 
of women to found a school for nursing 
in his country. It will be modeled on the 
school for attendants, of which Commis- 
sioner Coler is the founder. 

The war services of the American 
nurse have been universally appreciated. 
She is in such demand in Europe at this 
moment that only unprecedented volun- 
teering will begin to meet the need. The 
slogan that hitherto has applied only to 
service men is now that of the women: 
Join the army of nurses and see the world. 

Hospitals where the course for attend- 
ant nurses is now in operation include 
Central Neurological Hospital, Black- 
well’s Island ; New York Children’s Hos- 
pital, Randall’s Island; Sea View Hos- 
pital, Staten Island; and Greenpoint 
Hospital, Brooklyn. 


STOP, LOOK,AND LISTEN 


S there a clear issue in the Presidential 
campaign between progressives and 
reactionaries ? 

Eight years ago there was such an 

issue. The Republican party in that year 
was split in two. The campaign was 


fought on the issue of progressivism, 


and the progressives proved to be in an 
overwhelming majority. Likewise, there 
was a somewhat similar contest within 
the Democratic party, and the progress- 
ive element proved to be strong enough 
to control the nomination. The result of 
the campaign of 1912 was therefore a 
clear demonstration that the American 
people are predominantly progressive. 
As a consequence of that campaign, 
progressiveness has become one of the 
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most valuable of political assets. It has 
ceased to be heroic for a candidate to 
announce himself as progressive ; on the 
contrary, it has become a customary 
method of appealing for votes. There is 
no more obvious wav by which a candi- 
date for office in most of the States or in 
the country at large can gain political 
advantage or overcéme a political dis- 
advantage than by seeking to impress 
upon the voters the conviction that he is 
progressive. 

It was said of old, “* Woe to you when all 
men speak well of you.” This is not only 
true when addressed to the individual ; 
it is equally true when it is said of a 
cause. Popularity ought of itself to be 
a warning. Now is the time when pro- 
eressives, of all parties should be on their 
guard. 

There are signs of danger to the cause 
of social progress that are not always 
obvious to those who are devoted to it. 
It was one of the proofs of the quality of 
leadership of Theodore Roosevelt, now 
practically everywhere acknowledged, 
that he saw the danger to social progress 
in the menace of imperial Germany. 
While lesser men debated over questions 
of industrial and social justice at home, 
he saw that all such domestic questions 
were submerged in the danger that beset 
the foundations of social and industrial 
justice from abroad. If the Nation were 
to maintain progress, he saw that it first 
must preserve itself and its own freedom. 
The cause of progressiveness then was 
involved in the larger cause of American 
rights and human liberty. 

It took some courage for a public man 
to be a progressive in 1912. It equally 
took courage for a public man to sub- 
ordinate the progressive issues to other 
issues in 1916. Now in 1920 it is natural 
that many voters, realizing that the war 
is practically if not technically at an 
end, should revert to their former habit 
of considering the great issue in Amer- 
ica to be that of progressivism or re- 
actionism. 

There are, however, at least two great 
questions before the country which are 
more fundamental than any question of 
progressive legislation. 

One of these fundamental questions is 
that of the preservation of the right of 
America to determine its own destiny. Is 
the propesal that America should enter a 
League of Nations equivalent to a pro- 


. posal that America should forego that 


right? If so, will the yielding of that 
right deprive Americans of the power to 
select for themselves their own pro- 
gramme of social legislation, or will that 
power be handed over to an international 
hody? That is more fundamental than 
ni specific plan of social progress can 
re, 

The other one of these two fundamen- 
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tal questions is that of the efficiency and 
character of the government. Shall Amer- 
icans choose the road that leads to per- 
sonal government or the road that leads 
to government by party? That is the 
question that concerns the character of 
government. Shall the American people 
intrust their government to those who 
believe in further experiments, or to 
those who believe that the time has come 
to make the government that we have 
work well ? That is the question that con- 
cerns the efficiency of government. Un- 
less the government we have is such-as to 
respond to public need and publicdemand, 
and unless that government can translate 
the public demand from a programme 
into practical measures, practically ad- 
ministered, the programme itself, no mat- 
ter how progressive and no matter how 
emphatically demanded, will be of no 
avail. 

It is easy for candidates now to pro- 
claim their progressiveness. It is a great 
temptation for candidates to divert the 
public mind from fundamental questions 
by appeals, in the name of progressive- 
ness, to the interests of classes and groups. 
The fact is that between the two parties 
in this Presidential campaign there is no 
issue as between reactionism and progress- 
ivism. The issues are more fundamental. 


WHY DO THEY DO IT? 


\X THY do plagiarists plagiarize ? 

. The question is brought to mind 

just now because of what appears 
on the face of it to be a flagrant case of 
literary purloining in a recent minor 
signed and contributed article in this 
journal. We refrain at this time from 
specifying, for the reason that we feel 
that it is proper to await such explana- 
tion as the apparent offender may see fit 
to make in response to our inquiry ; but 
ultimately, in justice to the magazine 
from which the short article in question 
seems to have been “lifted ” almost ver- 
batim, to say nothing of our own readers 
and in the interest of journalistic integ- 
rity, a statement of the facts may be 
necessary. 

So far as can be recalled, this is the 
first instance, certainly for many years, 
in which a direct literary theft has 
actually attained the stage of publication 
in The Outlook. But, as with most other 
periodicals, there have been narrow es- 
capes. In one instance an article on an 
important topic signed by a well-known 
and prolifie writer and dealer in articles, 
now dead, an article “ bought and paid 
for,” was on the point of being printed 
when by chance it was found to be prac- 
tically identical with an article written bya 
magazine writer of unquestioned integrity 
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and reputation,.that-had appeared in one 
of the best-known of American monthlies 
before the fraudulent article reached this 
office. The only excuse ever offered was 
a vague assertion that both writers had 
copied from the same sources—a_ to- 
tally inadequate explanation of literal 
plagiarism even if true, which it was 
not. In another case a dealer in inter- 
views offered an article by a distin- 
guished United States Senator, to be 
signed by the name of the Senator and 
with his authority. With what seemed 
at the time almost superfluous caution, 
we wrote to the Senator for verification, 
and learned from him that the “ article” 
was simply a long extract from a speech 
made by him on the floor of the Senate, 
published in the “ Congressional Record,” 
and therefore free to any one to reprint 
without any special consent or any deal- 
er’s offices. In a third case a guileless 
lady journalist offered an article by 
President Taft. This was not exactly 
plagiarism, but an attempt to induce us 
to pass off as a new and original article 
a hodgepodge of extracts from various 
speeches which the lady had ingeniously . 
compiled and to which good-natured Mr. 
Taft had kindly affixed his name. Once 
at least The Outlook suffered, not from 
plagiarism but from plagiarists; the poem 
“If I Should Die To-Night,” by Belle 
Tabor Smith, which appeared in our 
columns in 1873, found its way into the 
popular anthologies, was claimed by half 
a dozen non-authors and was reprinted 
under several claimants’ names in scores 
of newspapers. 

So much for reminiscence! Mr. Sedg- 
wick, of the ‘ Atlantic Monthly,” has 
told others more singular. To return to 
the question “Why do they do it?” 
Outright, vulgar, stupid eupidity is the 
commonest motive—stupid because the 
fraud is almost sure to be discovered. 
Sometimes the answer is vanity—we 
know of an instance where a wealthy 
business man used to earry around in his 
pocketbook and show to his friends as 
his a clever humorous poem written by 
one of the best-known versifiers in Amer- 
ica but published anonymously. Rarely 
the offender is really so ignorant as to 
believe that “facts are facts,” and may 
be taken, literary dress and all, without 
acknowledgment. On the other hand, 
there have been many unjust accusations 
of plagiarism because writers have used 
the same plot idea or gone to some com- 
mon source for legitimate suggestions. 
Some years ago such a baseless charge 
was made against Robert Louis Steven- 
son as regards his “Imp of the Bottle,” 
and we took some pains then to point out 
the difference between using historic ma- 
terial or ancient legend and stealing both 
words and thoughts. 

The plagiarist’s offense is essentially 
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mean ; it is usually sordid, and its under- 
handedness always makes it contemp- 
tible. 


A QUESTION AND A 
COMMENT 


THE PROVINCIAL AND DISTORTED VIEW 
OF NEW YORK STATE IN 1787 

It is the wish and the duty of the State 
of New York to bear her share of 
America’s burden. 

But the State of New York will never 
consent that other States shall deter- 
mine for her what that share is. 

THE PROVINCIAL AND DISTORTED VIEW 

OF THE EDITOR OF THE OUTLOOK IN 1920 

It is the wish and the duty of Amer- 
ica to bear her share of civilization’s 
burden. a 

But America will never consent that 
other nations shall determine for her 
what that share is. 

The State of New York later cor- 
rected its provincial and distorted view. 

Has the editor of The Outlook any 
comment ? D. W. L. 

UR correspondent refers to the fact 

that the State of New York at 

first refused to ratify the United 
States Constitution, and later, largely 
through the influence of John Jay, did 
ratify. Our comment is that the Paris 
Covenant of the League of Nations and 
the United States Constitution are not, as 
our correspondent seems to think they 
are, analogous. 

An association of nations analogous 
either to the federation of States in 
our country or to the union of states 
which constitutes Great Britain may 
be desirable and practicable in the 
future. But any plan for a federation of 
nations analogous to the federation of 
States in this country we regard as im- 
practicable, in the present condition of 
the world, and perilous not only to the 
material but also to the moral interests 
of America, and for one and the same 
reason. 

Any such federation of nations would 
make us share in the responsibility for 
the determination of questions respecting 
which we are necessarily ignorant. How 
many of the readers of The Outlook are 
prepared to express any well-instructed 
opinion upon the question of the rights 
and wrongs of Poland or of the contro- 
versy between Italy and Jugoslavia? We 
have no moral right to assume responsi- 
bilities which we are not prepared intelli- 
gently to fulfill. 

Any such federation of nations would 
make the Poles and the Russians share in 
the responsibility for the conduct of our 
affairs. That they have the intelligence 
and the experience necessary to enable 
them to manage their own affairs may 
well be doubted ; that they have the in- 
telligence and the experience necessary 
to enable them to take any part what- 
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ever in advising us as to the conduct of 
our affairs no one can believe. To assume 
a responsibility for which we are not pre- 
pared and to invite them to take a share 
in our responsibilities for which they are 
not prepared is neither wise nor safe. 

The difference between a federation of 
peoples who had fought together in de- 
fense of their common liberties and inter- 
ests, who lived in contiguous States, who 
spoke the same language and possessed 
what was essentially the same religion, and 
the federation of peoples without a com- 
mon ‘religion, a common language, a com- 
mon tradition, or a common understand- 
ing of the meaning of law or liberty, is, 
we think, sufficiently plain without further 
explanation. 


THERE ARE VISITORS 


HERE are visitors—and _ visitors. 

Some of them come to our shores, 

tarry a while, and go away with no 
other thought in mind than the memory 
of short bed-sheets and omnipresent spit- 
toons. Others there are who come to us 
weighted down by philosophies of life 
which ignore nothing except the fact that 
we are all human beings, and depart un- 
able to report as to whether or not we 
dress in the grasses of the South Sea 
Islands or. the skins of polar bears. 

Needless tosay, Mr. E. V. Lueas belongs 
in neither of these classes. He came to 
America with no ineradicable predispo- 
sitions. But he has left us with some 
very definite opinions on the difference 
between American civilization and that 
from which it sprang. 

Genial, keen-witted, tolerant, and un- 
derstanding, he has seen America through 
friendly eyes and against the broad back- 
ground of a fundamental knowledge of 


human nature. He has discriminated 
between surface differences and_ those 


which lie deep in the heart of our land. 
And he has combined his presentation of 
these superficial and fundamental differ- 
ences in a picture of American life which 
all of us can observe with pleasure and 
many of us with profit. 

We count ourselves fortunate to be 
able to present to-our readers Mr. Lueas’s 
“From an American Note-Book,” the 
first installment of which appears in this 
issue. The second will be published next 
week. 


THE END OF THE 


RAINBOW 
LUFF-BOWED and black of hull, 


a whaling bark lay in her slip at 
New Bedford. One of the last of 
an ancient race, she bore the marks of 
seventy-odd years of service to the sea 
gallantly and unashamed. Her tarry 
ratlines which generations of sailormen 
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have climbed in search of fabulous moi. 
sters of the deep, her stocky masts whicli 
had borne the menace of half a thousand 
gales, her yard-arms which had lifted 
against the sky lines of all the seven seas, 
her battered bulwarks, and her darkene« 
decks were eloquent with a story which 
even the veriest landsman needed no in- 
terpreter to understand. 

The dock at which she lay was almost 
deserted. Her crew, save for a white. 
haired Negro puffing at a pipe in her 
galley, had disappeared on shore. Her 
cargo of oil had been discharged ; the 
riggers had not yet begun the task of re- 
fitting her for another voyage. 

Down the pier came a little stoop. 
shouldered man, the right cuff of his 
serge suit polished with the friction 
which comes from desk work and _ the 
adding of many weary columns. Yet 
there was an eagerness in his eyes which 
told the onlooker that his mission to the 
ship was not clerical. 

He crossed the narrow gangplank and 
went aboard with the air of an adven- 
turer. “ Do you mind if I look about a 
bit ?” he asked, and the Negro’s leisurely 
assent was all the welcome he needed. 
Up and down the deck he went, his eyes 
taking in every detail of the heavy davits, 
the cutting spades and case buckets, the 
try works near the foremast, and _ the 
huge anchor chains on the windlass. He 
went forward to the catheads, and then 
aft again to the galley where the Negro 
still sat puffing his pipe. On a whaler 
the galley is located on the starboard 
side of the poop and the cabin compan- 
ionway on the port. Between the two the 
visitor caught sight of the old-fashione:! 
wheel mounted on the tiller itself, wit) 
the tiller ropes stretched openly across 
the deck. The helmsman who controls 
such a wheel must walk back and forth 
as the tiller, upon which the wheel is 
mounted, swings. 

When the visitor caught sight of the 
steering gear, he broke silence for the 
first time. “* My father,” he said, address- 
ing no one in particular, * once had _ his 
tiller ropes break in a gale of wind. ‘The 
tiller went wild and smashed the side of 
the galley.” 

“ Yes, sir, it would that,” the Negro 
answered. “ Was your father a whaler?” 

“My father was,” said the visitor. 
“ And his father before him. My brother 
went to sea as a boy, but somehow my 
mother never let me have anything to do 
with the water. [ wasn’t even allowei to 
sail a small boat. My father died at sea. 
you know,” he added, as though he had 
explained everything very fully. 

His hands reached for the spokes of the 
wheel, and he stood facing forward and 
glancing up at‘ the rigging as though 
master of a ship under full canvas about 
to meet a sudden squall. The lure of far 
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countries was in his eyes. The drudgery 
of counting-room and desk dropped from 
him like a mask. For all his threadbare 
coat and bowed shoulders he was the son 
of a viking race. 

What was this thing that had seized hold 
of him? Was it only the call of the sea 
in his veins? Was it hatred of the work 
to which he had devoted his life? Was it 
the dream of the gold that poured into 
New Bedford from her whaling fleet of 
other years ? Was it the romance of things 
unattainable and unknown ? 

Strange are the things which beckon 
the human spirit. Here was this man of 
the counting-room, his face alight at the 
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thought of a career which even to the 
hardiest of those iron-bodied men who 
responded to the call of the sea meant 
suffering, loneliness, danger, and some- 
times insanity and death. It meant the 
possibility of being set adrift on the track- 
less deep without water and at the mercy 
of the unmastered wind. It meant months 
and years of back-breaking labor in the 
stench of rotting blubber and the smoke 
of fat-fed fires. A strange dream of 
joy for a street-bred clerk! Yet some- 
how, while this slim figure swayed at the 
wheel, meeting the blows of a phantom 
gale and watching dockward for men- 
acing seas that were only vagrant swirls 





of dust, there came to one onlooker a 
new satisfaction with life. In that mo- 
ment was revealed the secret and power- 
ful foree which has driven pioneers 
around the world, which has shattered 
mountains and conquered the air, which 
has toppled empires and bound continents 
with bands of steel—the force which has 
graven “ Invictus” upon legions of name- 
less graves and left to the living the 
eternal romance of adventure and of high 
resolve. 

We shall not fear for America while 
the smell of tarred rope and the sight of 
dizzy masts still bring the light into the 
eyes of the sons of old New Bedford. 


A VICE-PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE EXPLAINS AND 
WE PARTLY APOLOGIZE 


E have received the following in- 

teresting letter from Franklin 

D. Roosevelt, recently the able 

and efficient Assistant Secretary of the 

Navy and now the Democratic candidate 
for the Vice- Presidency. 


MR. ROOSEVELT’S LETTER 


I was greatly surprised to note your 
editorial in The Outlook for September 
1 headed “A Vice-Presidential Disap- 
pointment,” and I will frankly confess 
that 1 was a good deal disappointed, par- 
ticularly after the pleasant things you 
have said about my work in the Navy, to 
discover that you are willing to takea 
press despatch from Butte, Montana, as 
absolute and complete evidence that I 
had said something so completely at vari- 
ance with what a man such as you have 
been kind enough to describe me could 
possibly have spoken. I am sorry that 
you hurriedly reached the conclusion that 
your estimate of myself was untrue with- 
out considering the possibility that the 
despatch might have been untrue instead. 
As a matter of fact, please let me assure 
you that I was wholly erroneously re- 
ported and that a complete and full 
denial of this erroneous report was made 
by me on the Pacifie Coast as soon as 
the misquotation appeared in print. 

should have hoped that it would be 
obvious to you that, after experience in 
Washington during a period of nearly 
eight years, I could not say anything so 
unjustifiable as the statement put into 
my mouth by some ingenious but inaccu- 
rate reporter. I would be loth to think 
that I was deliberately misquoted, and I 
am assuming that it was merely one of 
those fatal cases of condensation where a 
hewspaper man, in trying to reduce a 
speech to the smallest number of words, 
entirely misses the spirit as well as the 
anguage of the speech. 

llowever, I most certainly did say, and 
I think in this I have reason to believe 
that you thoroughly agree with me, that 
the interests of the United States and 


those of at least a dozen West Indian, 
Central, and South American Republics 
are, in international affairs, and particu- 
larly in regard to European affairs, very 
similar. This has been abundantly proved 
in the past. In fact, the great majority 
of South American countries absolutely 
agreed with us in their attitude towards 


‘the recent war. No one who has fol- 


lowed, as I have, with such sympathetic 


interest the progress of the Pan-American . 


Union, can fail to be convinced of the 
growing understanding between ourselves 
and our southern neighbors and the con- 
sequently increasing feeling that, instead 
of being rivals, our interests are, so far 
as world politics is concerned, practically 
identical. So impressed have I been with 
this increasing feeling of a community of 
interest between ourselves and the South- 
ern Republics, that I felt it justifiable to 
express it as my belief, in that speech, 
that on any grave international question 
coming before the Assembly of the 
League of Nations affecting the destiny 
of any Republic on the North or South 
American Continent we would all vote 
practically as a unit because of this har- 
mony of interest, which, I am frank to 
add, in my judgment, is really greater 
than the sometimes conflicting interests 
of Great Britain and her colonies. We 
need have no fear of the bugaboo of 
“six votes to one” which has been so 
loudly proclaimed by those who do not 
believe in the League. 

' This, you will see, was a very different 
sort of speech from that which I was 
quoted as making, and you will also see 
the possibility of its being misquoted in 
an attempt to hurriedly condense it into 
something like the garbled form in which 
it appeared. However, I know you would 
never have willingly published a criticism 
based on an untruth, and I feel sure that 
you will do me the justice of giving my 
denial of the press report some mention 
in your magazine. 

As to your criticism that 1 have “ joined 
Governor Cox in loos2 charges that the 


Republicans intended to buy the election 
by the use of huge campaign funds,” 
please let me add that I have at no time 
made any charges, loose or otherwise, 
beyond stating, and I think you will 
agree with me that this has been proved, 
that the Republican National Committee, 
or responsible persons acting under them, 
have districted the country and assigned 
quotas which if carried out on the same 
basis of population as in the specific 
example cited by me would total a vast 
fund, somewhere between fifteen and 
thirty millions of dollars. At no time 
have I charged that this money had 
actually been raised, but merely that an 
attempt apparently was being made to 
raise it. In view of the testimony now 
before the Senate Committee, I will leave 
it to your own sense of fairness and jus- 
tice as to whether or not | was justified 
in a statement of that kind. 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEveE cr. 
Hyde Park, Dutchess County, New York, 
September 4, 1920. 

We sincerely apologize to Mr. Roose- 
velt for having accepted what purported 
to be a verbatim account of his speech in 
the daily newspaper despatches. Ordi- 
narily we endeavor to corroborate such 
statements in the daily press by going to 
the original sources. In this ease the 
newspaper reports were so categorical 
that we were misled into making a com- 
ment without our usual verification. This 
applies to our criticism of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
alleged attitude on the League of Na- 
tions. We agree with him that the inter- 
ests of the United States and Latin 
America are identical as regards Euro- 
pean affairs. 

We still think, however, that Mr. 
Roosevelt is open to criticism for his ap- 
parent willingness to accept Governor 


‘Cox’s wholesale charges of Republican 


corruption. Governor Cox—unless he too 
has been misreported in the daily press— 
said recently in a public speech that the 
Republicans weve going to use some of 























































their corruption fund to. buy bayonets 
with which to suppress the rights of the 
workingman. Now that Mr. Roosevelt has 


THE 
| CORRESPONDENT gave in last 


week’s Outlook an interesting ac- 
count of a recent meeting of the 
Anglican bishops in England, in which 
they restated their desire for organic 
church unity and suggested as the four 
foundations, for the reunited Christian 
Church acceptance of the Bible, the 
Nicene Creed, the Sacraments of Bap- 
tism and the Holy Communion, and an 
episcopal organization of the ministry. 
Our correspondent added: “ They are 
not stressing any doctrine of apostolic 
succession, neither are they casting any 
doubt on the validity of non-episcopal 
ordination.” 

A Protestant of the Protestants, I 
gratefully recognize the catholic spirit 
of this proposal. But I doubt the wis- 
dom of attempting an organic union of 
the Christian Church, and I am quite 
sure that if church unity is ever to be 
accomplished it must be by another 
method. We sing “The Church’s one 
foundation is Jesus Christ, Our Lord ;” 
we cannot substitute for this one founda- 
tion four foundations. Historically the 
creeds are not the foundation of the 
Church, they are the expressions of its 
belief—the oldest of them was organized 
two or three centuries after the birth of 
the Church ; the Bible is not the founda- 
tion of the Church, it is the early history 
of the Church; the sacraments are use- 
ful symbols, but they are not the founda- 
tion of the Church any more than the 
American flag is the foundation of the 
American Republic; and the organiza- 
tion of the Church is not its foundation, 
though some form of organization is 
essential for its most efficient activity. 
The foundation of the Christian Church 
is faith in a Person. It-is faith that Jesus 
of Nazareth is altogether adorable ; it is 
the supreme desire to be such a person 
as he was, to live such a life as he lived, 
to possess the spirit which he possessed, 
to be governed by the motives which 
governed him, to take up the work which 
he initiated and carry it on, and to find 
strength and wisdom to live his life and 
do his work where he found his strength 
and wisdom. 

In brief, the foundation of the Chris- 
tian Church is spiritual, not ceremonial 
nor intellectual. 

What made the Allied forces one army? 
Loyalty to a spirit of justice and liberty. 
Progressives and Conservatives, Social- 
ists and Individualists, Republicans and 
Monarchists, fought under one leader 
and were inspired by one purpose. If, 
as a condition of co-operation in the war 
in one army and under one leader, they 
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brought the matter up, we should like to 
ask him whether he approves of such 
appeals to class passion and prejudice ? 
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We are sure he does not, and we regret 
that he aided in giving them currency.— 
THE Epirors. 


CHURCH’S ONE FOUNDATION 


had attempted by debate to settle the 
question, which was preferable as a form 
of government, the Constitution of the 
British Empire or of the United States, 
as a political creed the platform of the 
Republican, the Democratic, or the Labor 
party, as a symbol the American, the 
British, or the French flag, and as an 
expression of their patriotism “ The Star- 
Spangled Banner,” “God Savethe King,” 
or the “ Marseillaise,” they would have 
been discussing these questions instead 
of fighting together under the common 
leader and against a common enemy. 
The difference between the army and 
the Church is not that one needs agree- 
ment in opinions, forms of expression, or 
methods of organization and the other 
does not, but that the army believes in 
an ideal which is undefined, while the 
Christian Church believes in an ideal of 
life which has been realized in its Master, 
and in him as its Mastér because he 
realizes that ideal. 

Jesus Christ has expressed the secret 
of church unity in a parable that is not 
often cited in discussions concerning the 
Church. 

The Hebrew psalmist had in the exile 
sung of a vine which Jehovah had 
planted. “ Thou broughtest a vine out 
of Egypt,” he sang; “thou didst drive 
out the nations, and didst plant it.” Isaiah 
had sung a similar song. “ Let me sing,” 
he sang, “ for my well-beloved a song of 
my beloved touching his vineyard.” 

In the days preceding the Last Supper, 
Jesus recalled to the multitudes in the 
Temple this ancient figure and compelled 
from the people their condemnation of 
the rulers of Israel. “ The Lord of the 
vineyard,” they had said, “ will destroy 
those wicked men, and will let out his 
vineyard unto other husbandmen who 
will render the fruits in.their season.” 
And Jesus had commended their verdict. 
“The kingdom of God,” he said, “ shall 
be taken from you and given to a nation 
bringing forth the fruits thereof.” Later, 
speaking to his disciples at the supper 
table to revive their hopes and inspire 
their courage, he recalled to their minds 
this familiar parable of the vineyard and 
gave to it a prophetic interpretation : 


I am the true vine ; my Father is the 
husbandman. Every branch in me that 
beareth not fruit he taketh away; and 
every branch that beareth fruit, he 
cleanseth it that it may bring forth 
more fruit. Already ye are clean 
through the word which I have spoken 
unto you. Abide in me, and I in you. 
As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself 
except it abide in the vine, no more can 


ye except ye abide in me. I am the 
vine, ye are the branches. He that 
abideth in me and I in him, the same 
bringeth forth much fruit. Apart from 
me ye can do nothing. 


This is the fullest description which 
Jesus has left to the world of his ideal 
for that brotherhood to which he has 
committed the completion of his commis- 
sion. It is founded not on agreement in 
opinion—that is, on a creed ; not on agree- 
ment in forms of worship—that is, on a 
ritual; not on agreement in the form of 
organization—that is, neither on an heredi- 
tary priesthood nor or a democratic con- 
gregation ; not even on love for a sacred 
but long since buried Messiah ; but on 
love and loyalty to a living Messiah, 
dwelling in the hearts and lives of his 
disciples in a more intimate companion- 
ship and with a far wider and mightier 
influence than when he trod the earth 
with the few score of faithful friends 
whom he gathered about him. 

This prophetic parable of the Christian 
brotherhood is at once interpreted and 
confirmed by the history of the Christian 
Church. Whenever that Church has had 
faith in its Master and shown its faith 
by the will to do his will, it has been a 
spring of life in the community. When- 
ever it has lost that faith; whenever it 
has substituted an admiration of beauty 
for a reverence of goodness, emotional 
enjoyment for self-denying service, regu- 
lation of conduct for inspiration of the 
spirit, belief in a creed for faith in a 
Person, whatever its wealth, its political 
power, its prestige, whatever the beauty 
of its services, the regularity of its order, 
or the soundness of its theology, it has 
ceased to be a living Church; the jeweled 
robes of its rich ecclesiastics have become 
its grave-clothes and its cathedrals have 
become its tombs. 

Much of my theology I have inherited 
from my father. In my boyhood he 
wrote in the “Corner Stone ” the follow- 
ing sentences : 


Nine-tenths of nominal Christians, all 
over the world, are firmly believing and 
sincerely wishing that their own de- 
nomination may extend and swallow up 
the rest, and become universal... . 
There can be no moral effect more cer- 
tain, than that in such a case, four or 
five generations would place worldly, 
selfish, ambitious men at the head of 
the religious interests of the world! We 
have had one terrible experiment of the 
effects of one great denomination to 
illustrate this reasoning. God grant that 
the dark day may never come again. 


I quote this passage because it ex- 
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presses my own conviction. To unite all 
the Christian churches in one organic 
and visible Church with one creed, one 
ritual, and one form of organization 
would be deplorable. We need different 
opinions and freedom of discussion that 
we may grow in knowledge of the truth ; 
we need different symbols and different 
forms of worship to meet the needs of 


HAWAIVS SERIOUS PROBLEMS 
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thing to do with the inclusion of a 

plank in the Republican platform 
recommending for Hawaii Americaniza- 
tion and education of the foreign popula- 
tion, home rule, and rehabilitation of the 
native race; for the Territorial Legisla- 
ture has passed a resolution asking State- 


Pi sting a foresight had some- 


- hood, and before many years Hawaii is 


likely to have votes in Congress and in 
the Electoral College. 

But even more the plank was probably 
inspired by a realization of the serious- 
ness of the problems confronting the 
islands, toward the solution of which 
they last winter asked our help through 
the first legislative commission ever 
authorized to appear before Congress on 
behalf of the Territory since its annexa- 
tion twenty-two years ago. The commis- 
sion met a friendly reception, and its 
direct and intimate explanation of many 
of the elements complicating political and 
industrial affairs made a deep impression. 

Though intricate and confusing, Ha- 
waii’s problems can be summed up in a 
few head problems—none of which, how- 
ever, can be completely solved apart from 
the others. 


RACE CONFLICT IN HAWAII 


Probably the most serious is the race 
problem, since that may easily involve us 
with Japan in a dangerous renewal of 
the old immigration dispute, likewise 
threatening to break out again in Cali- 
fornia. In a population of under 265,000, 
at least 110,000 are Japanese, of whom 
all born in the islands since 1898—an 
unknown number, owing to the frequent 
failure of the Japanese to report births— 
are American citizens, although also, 
under the Japanese law, citizens of 
Japan. Some 70,000 of the Japanese are 
of the coolie class. Many of. the laborers 
are accompanied by their families. There 
are also 22,000. Filipinos, 23,000 Chinese, 
and many members of various other 
nationalities ; but the race problem cen- 
ters in the nearly forty-two per cent of 
Japanese. 

_ Aside from the international difficulties 
it presents, exclusion or expulsiom of the 
Asiaties seems almost impossible, because 
the Asiatics afford the only available 
source of labor for the sugar and pine- 
apple industries and for other agriculture, 
not to mention also the trades. The 
alternative to exclusion is to win the 
aliens to loyalty by means of education 


THE OUTLOOK 
different temperaments. General Booth 


- refused to require his converts to accept 


the two sacraments because that require- 
ment would have hindered, not aided, 
them in entering upon the Christian life. 
We need different forms of organization 
for different phases of work. The army 
organization was desirable for a militant 
Christianity but undesirable for an edu- 


and (logically) the recognition of them 
upon a more equal footing, including the 
payment of wages proportioned to Amer- 
ican standards of living. The immense 
strategic importance to us of Hawaii as 
our key outpost in the Pacific makes self- 
evident the necessity of transforming its 
foreign elements into a loyal populace. 


THE LABOR DISPUTE 


Entangled with the race problem is the 
labor problem, involving locally the 
world-wide dispute about wages and™em- 
ployment conditions. This at present lies 
mainly between the Planters’ Association 
(since plantation agriculture is the chief 
industry) and the two labor unions—the 
Japanese and the Filipino. Owing to a 
bonus (or profit-sharing) plan under 
which the hand receives in addition to 
his stated wage a percentage depending 
upon monthly and yearly prices, the 
sugar laborer just now has a fairly good 
income; but this will rapidly decline 
when sugar prices fall, and even under 
present conditions there have recently 
been serious strikes, evictions, and sabo- 
tage. Only the most just and intelligent 
dealing can avoid the danger inherent in 
such outbreaks by an organized ignorant 
and alien coolie class subject to the in- 
citement of agitators, whether these be 
the agents of the militarist. party in 
Japan, or communists and their sym- 
pathizers, or merely well-meaning but 
radical labor leaders. 


LAND MONOPOLY AND SMALL 
FARMING 

Less pressing, but ultimately as impor- 
tant, is the problem of breaking up land 
monopoly, establishing small proprietor- 
ship and diversified agriculture, bringing 
about a more ¢quitable distribution of 
wealth and increasing the rural popula- 
tion. The islands, it is estimated, can 
easily support twice their present popula- 
tion. Owing to a natural and probably 
legitimate course of agricultural develop- 
ment, an excessive amount of the tillable 
land is controlled by interrelated or 
closely allied corporations, companies, 
and individuals. Something like _five- 
sixths of the real property is thus held 
by a comparatively small number of 
owners whose interests are interdepend- 
ent, and practically the same group own 
about nine-tenths of the personal prop- 
erty. 

The obstacles to more equitable distri- 













































cational Christianity, and weaeed both 
in the Christian Church. What the 
Christian Church needs is unity in 
spirit, not in form; co-operation, not 
unity; differences of expression and of 
organization in bodies united by one and 
the same purpose, animated by one and 
the same spirit, and loyal to one and the 
same Master. 


bution of land are industrial and financial 
rather than legal. Breaking up the large 
plantations would threaten injury, pos- 
sibly destruction, to the sugar and fruit 
industries by lessening efficient manage- 
ment and increasing production costs. It 
would raise taxes, and would make neces- 
sary a problematical and almost revo- 
lutionary reorganization in credits, devel- 
opment undertakings, labor system, mill 
and cannery business, and delivery of 
field products in dependable quantity. 
Physically the islands are capable of pro- 
ducing a surplus of food products by 
means of diversified agriculture; but 
after twenty-five years of encouragement, 
diversified farming has made little ad- 
vance, and there is reasonable doubt 
whether small proprietorship might not - 
for an indefinite time reduce production 
and fail in creating any more widely dis- 
tributed prosperity. Much of the demand 
for small holdings seems to come from the 
speculative desire for the one hundred per 
cent or higher profit often to be turned 
by a prompt transfer of the “‘ homestead ” 
to larger holders. Economic advance 
through small ‘proprietorship and diversi- 
fied agriculture might (owing to the social 
status of the populace) have to await the 
slow results of the entire educating and 
Americanizing policy. 


HOME RULE AND REHABILITATION 


The rehabilitation of the Hawaiian 
race is more a matter of historical justice 
than of large economic importance, since 
of the rapidly decreasing natives there 
remain only 39,000, two-thirds of whom 
are mixed in blood, some to the thirty- 
second degree. Nevertheless the rehabili- 
tation measures should be one item in the 
general progressive programme. “ Home 
rule” Hawaii already has, in the sense 
that the Territory has largely ordered its 
own affairs; but in the sense of popular 
government it is to a considerable extent 
still to be attained, because the influence 
of the old-established social, agricultural, 
and financial elements has naturally, and 
perhaps necessarily, been dominant up to 
this time. The gradual transference of an 
augmented actual power in Territorial 
affairs to the heterogeneous and largely 
alien populace must largely come as a 
result of their preparation to share social 
and political responsibility through the 
carrying out of a wise and adequate pro- 
gramme of education and Americaniza- 
tion. Ropnert W. NEAL. 
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* BRINGING UP 
THE GUNS” 

This spirited represen- 
tation of the French 
artillery in action is 
the work of M. Jean 
Joire and is one of the 
popular exhibits at the 
Paris Salon this year 





CARDINAL MEI- 
CIER AT THE 
OLYMPIC GAMES 


The popular Cardinal 
is being saluted by 
Colonel Osterrieth, of 
Belgium, who is to 
escort him to the 
Royal box 



































RUSSIAN REDS CAPTURED 

BY POLES IN THEIR DE- 

FENSIVE CAMPAIGN TO 
SAVE WARSAW 














(C) Underwood & Underwood 

















(C) Keystone View Co. 
FRENCH AND POLISH OFFICERS AT THE POLISH FRONT 
General Weygand, to whose influence much of the recent success of the Poles is ascribed, is seen in the left 
center of the group 
a 





FIRE AND SWORD IN 
POLAND—DESTRUCTION 
WROUGHT BY THE 
BOLSHEVIK HORDES 
The town of Rovno, Poland, a 
part of which is shown here, was 
captured during a Bolshevist raid 
and then burned. The photo- 
graph was made by a Polish 
aviator during a reconnoissance 
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From Lars Lind, Jerusalem, Palestine 
SIR HERBERT SAMUEL RECEIVING THE BEDOUIN 
SHEIK OF BEERSHEBA IN JERUSALEM 
Sir Herbert is the British High Commissioner of Palestine. The 


photograph was made shortly before the Commissioner read his proc- 
lamation to the inhabitants of Jerusalem, July 7, 1920 
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From Ralph <. Busbey, Akron, Ohio 
FISHING BY DIRIGIBLE OFF CATALINA ISLAND 


Here isa small airship, 95 feet long and carrying only two passengers, 
which has sailed over the fishing ground, dropped anchor, and given 
its assengers an opportunity to win the spoils which are seen hanging 
over the side. This dirigible is also used for ‘* spotting ’’ whales in the 
Pacific, being able to hover close over the water and to fly at low speed 























From George Kouchakji, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EGYPTIAN WOMEN CARRYING WATER FROM THE NILE 


The photograph was taken near Luxor, on the Nile, and shows in sil- 
houette the primitive water-jars which are an age-old institution of Egypt 

















foams Ralph C. Busbey, Akron, Ohio ° 
WOMAN CHAMPION OF THE HORSESHOE PITCHERS 


Real horseshoes, not ‘‘ faney ”’ rings, were used in the recent pitching 

tournament at Akron, Ohio. The game, which is sometimes called 

‘*barnyard golf,’’ attracted experts from both coasts and a dozen 

States. The men’s championship was won by Frank Jackson, of 

Kellerton, [owa. Miss Marjorie Voorhees, of Asbury Park, N. J., 
whose picture appears above, led the women pitchers 















Y first experience of democracy- 
in-being followed swiftly upon 
boarding the steamboat for San 

Francisco, when “Show this man Number 
231” was the American steward’s com- 
mand to a eabin boy. I have no objec- 
tion to being called a man—far from it ; 
but after years of being called a gentle- 
man it was startling. That was at Yoko- 
hama; and when in the Custom House at 
San Francisco a porter wheeling a truck 
broke through a queue of us waiting to 
obtain our quittances, with the careless 
warning, “Out of the way, fellers!” I 
knew that here was democracy indeed. 

I confess to liking it, although I was 
to be brought up with another jolt when 
a notice-board ona grass-plot suddenly 
confronted me bearing the words : 





KEEP OFF 
THIS MEANS YOU 











But I like it. 1 like the tradition which, 
onee your name is written in the hotel 
reception book, makes you instantly 
“ Mr. Lucas” to every one in the place. 
There is a friendliness about it; the 
hotel is more of a home, or at any rate 
less of a barrack, because of it. And yet 
this universal camaraderie has some odd 
lapses into formality. The members of 
clubs in America are far more ceremo- 
nious with each other than we are in 
England. In English clubs the prefix 
“Mr.” is a solecism, but in American 
clubs 1 have watched quite old friends 
and associates whose greetings have been 
marked almost by pomposity and cer- 
tainly by ritual. Yet Americans, I should 
say, are heartier than we; more happy 
to be with each other; less critical and 
exacting. They certainly spend less time 
in discussing each other’s foibles. That 
may be because the dollar is so much 
more an absorbing theme, but more 
likely is because America is a democracy ; 
and the theory of democracy, as I under- 
stand it, is to assume that every man is 
a good fellow until the reverse is proved. 
I should not like to say that the theory 


FROM AN AMERICAN NOTE-BOOK 


BY E. V. LUCAS 


of those of us who live under a monarchy 
is the opposite; but there is no doubt 
that Americans are more ready than we 
to be sociable and tolerant. 

Try as I might, I could never be quick 
enough to get in first with that delight- 
ful American greeting, “ Pleased to meet 
you,” or “Glad to know you, Mr. 
Lucas.” I pondered long on the best 
retort, and at last formulated this, but 
never dared to use it for fear that its 
genuineness might be suspected: “I 
shall be sorry when we have to part.” 

It was in San Francisco that I learned 
—and very quickly—that it is as neces- 
sary to visit America in order to know 
what Americans are like as it is to leave 
one’s own country in order to know more 
about that. Americans when abroad are 
less hearty, less revealing. They are 
either suffering from a constraint or an 
over-assertiveness ; and both moods may 
be due to not being at home. In neither 
case are they so natural as at home. I 
suppose that on soil not our own we are 
all bound to be a little over-anxious to 
proclaim our nationality, to maintain the 
distinction. In our hats can be perhaps 
too firmly planted the invisible flag of 
our country. 

Be this as it may, [ very quickly dis- 
cerned a difference between Americans 
in America and in England. I found 
them simple where I had thought of them as 
the reverse; and now, after meeting others 
in various parts of the country, even in 
complex and composite New York, I 
should say that simplicity is the keynote 
of the American character. It is in his 
simplicity that the American differs most 
from the European. 

San Francisco I shall chiefly recollect 
(apart from personal reasons) for the 
sparkling freshness and vigor of the air ; 
for the extent and variety of Golden Gate 
Park; for the vast reading-room in the 
library at Berkeley, a university which is 
so enchantingly situated, beneath such a 
sun, and in sight of such a bay, that I 
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marvel that any work can be done there 
at all; and for the miles and miles of per- 
fect tarmae roads fringed with burning 
eschscholtzias and gentle purple irises. 
This was in April. The rest of America 
has no comparable roads. In fact, even 
around Washington their condition is | 
such that to ride ina motor car is to 
derive all the alleged benefits of horse- 
back, while in the Adirondacks, anywhere 
off the noble Theodore Roesevelt Memo- 
rial Highway, with its “* T. R.” blazon- 
ings along the route, one’s liver is bent 
and broken. While I was in America the 
movement to purchase Roosevelt’s house 
as a National possession was in full 
swing, but this Memorial Highway strikes 
the imagination with more foree. That 
was an inspiration, and I hope that the 
road will never be allowed to fall into 
disrepair. 

In San Franciseo, too, I made ac- 
quaintance with an official new to me, but 
of great power in America—the buttoned 
boy who rejoices in the proud title of 
Bell Captain. He gave me a private in- 
sight into his precocity (but that is not 
the word, for all boys in America are men 
too), and into his influence, by offering to 
supply me with forbidden fruit in the 
shape of a certain Scotch distilled liquor 
at the modest figure of twenty-five dollars 
a bottle. He did not, however, say dol- 
lars, like most of his compatriots (and it 
is a favorite word with them); he said 
something between “dollars” and * dal- 
lars.” 

Coming vy chance upon the Robert 
Louis Stevenson memorial at San Fran- 
cisco, on the edge of Chinatown, I copied 
its inscription, and in case any reader of 
these notes may have forgotten its trend 
I copy it again here, for I don’t suppose 
that its application was supposed to cease 
with the Californian city. It is counsel 
addressed to the individual, but sineé 
nations are but individuals in quantity 
such ideals cannot be repeated amiss: 
“To be honest; to be kind; to earn a 
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DON MARQUIS 


OLIVER HERFORD 


‘Three American humorists whom | had the good fortune to meet and be with for some time were livin Cobb, Don Marquis, and Oliver Herford, each authentic 


little ; to spend a little less ; to make 
upon the whole a family happier for his 
presence ; to renounce when that shall be 
necessary and not to be embittered ; to 
keep a few friends, but these without 
capitulation ; above all, on the same grim 
condition, to keep friends with himself— 
here is a task for all that a man has of 
fortitude and delicacy.” It is a far ery 
from San Francisco to Saranac, yet Ste- 
venson is their connecting chain, with 
Ilarry Widener’s amazing collection of 
Stevensoniana, in his memorial library at 
Harvard, asa link. The Saranac cottage, 
which on the day of my visit was sur- 
rounded by the sweetest lilae blooms that 
ever perfumed the air, is still a place of 
pilgrimage, and one by one new articles 
of interest are being added to the collee- 
tion. It was pleasant indeed to find an 
English author thus honored, and I wish 
that we had .a similar monument to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne in Liverpool, as 
we should have. 


It was, oddly enough, in the Adiron- 
dacks that I came upon my only expe- 
rience of simplified spelling in the land 
of its birth. It was in that pleasant home 
from home, the Lake Placid Club, where 
one is adjured to close the door “ tyt” as 
one leaves a room, where .one drinks 
“ eofi,’ and where that most august and 
mysterious of the functionaries of life, 
the physician, is able to watch his divinity 
dwindle and his dignity disappear under 
the style “ fizisn.” 


I heard many stories in America, where 
every one is a raconteur, but none was 
better than this which my San Francisco 
host narrated, from his own experience, 
as the most perfect example of an honest 
answer ever given. When a boy, he said, he 
was much in the company of an old trap- 
per in the Californian mountains. During 


and each so different ’’ 


one of their expeditions the boy noticed 
that a camp-meeting was to be held, and 
out of curiosity he persuaded Reuben to 
attend it with him. Perched on a back 
seat, they were watching the scene when 
an elderly Evangelical sister placed her- 
self beside the old hunter, laid her hand 
on his arm, and asked him if he loved 
Jesus. He pondered for some moments, 
and then. replied thus: ‘ Waal, ma’am, I 
can’t go so far as to say that I love him. 
I can’t go so far as that. But, by gosh, 
I'll say this—I ain’t got nuthin’ agin’ 
him.” 

In a manner of speaking, all Americans 
are humorists. Just asall French peopleare 
wits by reason of the epigrammatie struc- 
ture of their language, so are all Ameri- 
cans humorists by reason of the national 
stores of picturesque slang and analogy to 
which they have access. | think that this 
tendency to resort to a common stock in- 
stead of striving after individual exacti- 
tude and color is to be deplored. It dis- 
courages thought where thought should 
be encouraged. Adults are of course be- 
yond redemption, but parents might at 
least do something about it with their 
children. One of the cleverest American 
writers whom I met made no effort what- 
ever to get beyond these accepted phrases 
as he narrated one racy incident after 
another. With the pen in his hand (or, 
more probably, the typewriter under his 
fingers) his sense of epithet is precise ; 
but in his conversational stories men were 
as mad “as Sam Hill,” injuries hurt 
“like Hell,’ and a knapsack was as 
heavy “as the Devil.” We all laughed ; 
but he should have had more of the art- 
ist’s pride. 

The funniest prepared thing I heard 
in America was the answer of the lachry- 
mose petitioner in the play “ Lightnin’ ” 
to the judge trying her divorce case. 


“When,” he asked, “did you first be- 
come conscious that your husband was 
cooling towards you?” “ About a year,” 
she replied, “ before we were married.” 
That was so sudden that the audience 
gasped before it settled down to laugh. 
* Lightnin’,” by the way, would do well, 
I think, in England; but Mr. Bacon 
must modify his make-up to look less 
like Mr. Asquith. 

The funniest spontaneous thing I heard 
said was the remark of a farmer in the 
Adirondacks in reply to my question 
had they recovered, up there, from the 
war. Yes, he said, they had; adding 
brightly : “‘ Quite a war, wasn’t it ?” 


Three American humorists whom | 
had the good fortune to meet and be 
with for some time were Irvin Cobb. 
Don Marquis, and Oliver Herford, eacli 
authentic and each so different. Beneath 
Mr. Cobb’s fun is a mass of ripe experi- 
ence and sagacity. However playful he 
may be on the surface, one is aware of an 
almost Johnsonian universality beneath. 
It would not be extravagant to call his 
humor the bloom on the fruit of the tree 
of knowledge. (I am talking now onl) 
of the three as I found them in conver- 
sation.) Don Marquis, while equall, 
serious (and all the best humorists are 
serious at heart), has a more grotesque 
fancy and is more of a reformer, or at 
any rate a rebel. His dissatisfaction 
with hypocrisy provokes a scorn that 
Mr. Cobb is too elemental to entertain. 
Some day, perhaps, Don Marquis will 
induce an editor to print the exercises in 
unorthodoxy which he has been writing, 
and which, in extract, he repeated to us 
with such uncetion ; but I doubt it. They 
are too searching. But that so busy a 
man should turn aside from his work to 
dabble in religious satire seemed to me a 
very interesting thing ; for nothing is so 
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unprofitable—except to the honest soul 
f him who conceives it. As for Oliver 
llerford, he is an elf, a sprite, a creature 
of fantasy, who may be—and, I rejoice to 
say, is—in this world, but certainly is 
not of it. This Oliver is in the line of 
Puck and Mercutio and Lamb and Hood 
and other lovers and makers of nonsense, 
and it is we who ask for more. 

In Chicago the weather. was.wet and 
cold, and it was not until after I had left 
that I learned of the presence there of 


certain literary collections which I may . 


uow perhaps never see. But I spent much 
time in the Museum, where there is one 
of the finest Hobbemas in the world; 
and where two such different creative 
artists as Claude Monet and Josiah 
Wedgwood are especially honored. But 
the special discovery for me was the 
sincere and masterly work in landscape 
of George Inness, my first impression of 
whom was to be fortified when I passed 
on to Boston, and still reinforced in the 
Hearn collection in the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. 

It was in Chicago, in the Marshall 
Field Book Department—which is to 
ordinary English book-shops like a liner 
to a houseboat—that I first realized how 
intense is the interest which America 
takes in foreign contemporary literature. 
In England the translation has a certain 
vogue—Mrs. Garnett’s supple and faith- 
ful renderings of Turgenev, Tolstoi, 
Dostoievski, and Tehekov have, for ex- 
ample, a great following—but we do not 


adventure much beyond the Russians ; 


whereas I learn that English versions of 
hundreds of other foreign books are 
eagerly bought over here. Such curiosity 
seems to me to be very sensible. I was 
surprised also to find tables packed high 
with the modern drama. In England the 
printed play is not to the general taste. 

The spirited equestrian statue of Grant 
in a waste space by Michigan Avenue, 
which I could see from my bedroom win- 
dow, was my first and by no means the 
least admirable experience of American 
sculpture on its native soil—to be face to 
face with St. Gaudens’s figure of “ Grief ” 
in Rock Creek Cemetery at Washington 
having long been a desire. In time I 
came to see that beautiful conception ; 
and I saw also the fine Shaw monument 
in Boston—fine both in idea and in 
execution ; and the Sherman by the Plaza 
Hotel in New York; and the Farragut 
in Madison Square; and the “ Pilgrim ” 
in Philadelphia—all the work of the same 
firm, sensitive hand. 

The statue seems almost as natural a 
part of American civic ornament as it is 
in France and is not in England. And 
the standard as a rule is high. In partie- 
ular, I Tike the many horsemen— Anthony 
\Wayne dominating the landscape at 
Valley Forge; and George Washington 
again and again, and not least in Fair- 
mount Park in Philadelphia (where there 
is also. a bronze rough-rider realistically 
‘et on a cliff—as though from Ambrose 
Bierce’s famous story—by Frederic Rem- 
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ington). American painters can too often 
suggest predecessors, usually French, but 
the sculptors have a strength and direct- 
ness of their own, and it would not sur- 
prise me if some of the best statues of 
the future came from this country. No 
one would say that all American civic 
sculpture is good. There is a gigantic 
bust of Washington Irving behind New 
York’s Public Library which would be 
better away ; nor are the lions that guard 
that splendid institution superabundantly 
leonine ; but the traveler is more charmed 
than depressed by the marble and bronze 
effigies that meet his eye—and few wit- 
nesses have been able to say that of 
England. Among the more satisfying 
public works I might name the symboli- 
cal figures on the steps of the Boston 
Free Library and the frieze in deep 
relief on the Romanesque church on Park 
Avenue in New York; and I found some- 
thing big and elemental in the Barnard 
groups at Harrisburg. Many of the 
bronzes in the Metropolitan Museum— 
at the other extreme—are exquisite. 

Perhaps it is merely a traveler’s illu- 
sion (and we are very susceptible to 
them), but I have the impression that 
American men are more alike than the 
English are. It may be because there are 
fewer idiosyncrasies in male attire, for in 
America every one wears the same kind 
of hat; but I think not. In spite of the 
mixed origin of most Americans, a 
national type of face has been evolved 
to which they seem satisfied almost uni- 
versally to pay allegiance. Again and 
again in the streets I have been about to 
accost strangers whom I felt sure I had 
recently been introduced to, discovering 
just in time that they were merely doubles. 
In England I faney there is more in- 
dividuality in appearance. 

And what about the science of physi- 
ognomy? I have been wondering if 
Lavater is to be trusted outside Europe. 
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In China and Japan I was continually 
perplexed, for I saw so many men who 
obviously were successful—leaders and 
controllers—but who were without more 
than the rudiment of a nose on which to 
support their glasses; and yet I had 
been brought up to believe that without 
a nose of some dimensions 1t was idle to 
hope for worldly eminence. Again, in 
America, is it possible that all these 
massive -.chins .andfirm._aquiline noses 
are-fuling=the» roost: and «reaching what- 
ever goal they set out for? I doubt it. 

The average American face is, I think, 
leenersthanrours and healthier. One sees 
fewer ruined faces than in English cities, 
fewer men and women who have lost self- 
respect and self-control. The American 
people as a whole strike the observer as 
being more prosperous, more alert or 
ambitious, than the English. Where I 
found mean streets they were always in 
the occupation of aliens. 

’ To revert to the matter of clothes, the 
American does as little as possible to 
make things easy for the conjectural ob- 
server. In England one can base guesses 
of some accuracy on attire. In a railway 
carriage one can hazard without any 
great risk of error the theory that this 
man is in a trade and that in a profession, 
that another is a stockbroker and a 
fourth a country squire. But America is 
full of surprises due to the uniformity of 
clothing and a certain carelessness which 
elevates comfort to a ritual. The man 
you think of as a millionaire may be a 
drummer, the drummer a_ millionaire. 
Again, in England people are known to 
a certain extent by the hotels they stay 
at, the restaurants they eat at, and the 
class in which they travel. Such super- 
ficial guides fail one in America. Democ- 
racy again. 

This alikeness is not confined to the 
features and clothing of Americans, but 
it is noticeable in their thought and con- 
versation. The whole tendency is towards 
leveling, and yet one feels that the knots 
in the board might be more frequent. 
One would like to meet more idiosynera- 
sies, more “ characters.” And we should 
do so if the Americans were not so un- 
willing to be bothered, not so eager to be 
moving on. One result of this ease and 
urgency is that too many of them make 
use of the same phrases, bringing as little 
as possible of any personal vocabulary to 
their assistance and taking for granted 
much more than their intellects ought to 
permit them to. In England we have our 
current coin of speech—our constantly 
changing slang terms—but in England 
some people talk slang and others don’t, 
whereas in America every one asks you 
if you can beat it, and wonders what you 
know about that, and meets surprising 
remarks with “ Is that so?” and suggests 
reflectively that it is a good life if you 
don’t weaken. 

Possibly another cause for a certain 
similarity in mind, or at any rate in 
mental attitude, is the similarity of the 
newspapers. These are for the most part 
so much alike that they might, except in 
so far as they deal with Presidential 
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candidates, exchange titles without any 
reader being the wiser. Indeed, so simi- 
lar are they that, owing to the ramifica- 
tions of the press syndicate system, a 
traveler across the continent may find 
himself continually reading the same 
thing in different sheets. 1 am not as- 
serting that it is better for newspapers 
each to have their own character, as in 
England and France; but it is certainly 
more provocative of individual thought. 

| can best indicate, without the me- 
chanical assistance of dates, the time of 
my sojourn in New York by saying that 
during those few weeks President Wil- 
son’s successor was being sought, the 
possibility of the repeal of the Prohibi- 
tion Act was a matter of excited interest, 
and Babe Ruth was the national hero. 
During this period I saw the President 
sitting on the veranda of the White 
House; I had opportunities of honoring 
Prohibition in the breach as well as in 
the observance ; and these eyes were 
everlastingly cheered and enriched by 
the spectacle of the Babe lifting a bail 
over the Polo Ground pavilion into Man- 
hattan Field. I hold, then, that I cannot 
be said to have been unlucky or to have 
wasted my time. 

I found Prohibition the universal topic: 
could it last and should it last ? In Eng- 
land we are accused of talking always of 
the weather. In America, where there is 
no weather, nothing but climate, that 
theme probably was never popular. Even 
if it once were, however, it had given 
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way to Prohibition. At every lunch or 
dinner table at which I was present, Pro- 
hibition was the first subject and the 
last, whatever may have intervened. And 
how could it be otherwise? For if my 
host was a “dry” man, he had to begin 
by apologizing for having nothing cheer- 
ing to offer ; and if he possessed a cellar 
it was impossible not to open the ball by 
congratulating him on his luck or his 
generosity. Meanwhile the guests were 
comparing notes as to the best substitutes 
for alcoholic beverages, exchanging reci- 
pes, or describing their adventures with 
private stills. For every one seemed to 
be experimenting. Not a house, however 
pure and honorable its facade, that did 
not conceal an illicit vat or crucible ; not 
a man who was not a potential smuggler. 
I visited a young couple in a charming 
little cottage in one of the Garden Cities 
near New York, and found them equally 
divided in their solicitude over a baby on 
the top floor and a huge jar in the base- 
ment which needed constant skimming if 
the beer was to be worth drinking. 

If my own friends and acquaintances 
may be taken as representative, the opin- 
ion of Americans is that they were torpe- 
doed into total abstinence and that some 
abatement of the privation is necessary. 

Perhaps if I had reached New York 
from the sea the sky-scrapers would have 
struck me more violently. But I had 
already seen a few in San Francisco (and 
wondered at and admired the courage 
which could build so high after the earth- 
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quake of 1906), and more in Chicago, all 
ugly; so that when I came to New York 
and found that the latest architects were 
not only building high but imposing 
beauty on these mammoth structures, 
surprise was mingled with delight. No 
matter how many more millions of dol- 
lars are expended on that strange med- 
ley of ancient forms which go to make 
up New York’s new Cathedral, where 
Romanesque and Gothic seem already to 
be ready for their divorcee, the Wool- 
worth Building will be New York’s true 
fane. Whoever designed that graceful 
immensity not only gave Commerce its 
most notable monument (to date) but re- 
moved forever the slur upon sky-scrapers. 
The Woolworth Building does not scrape 
the sky; it greets it, salutes it with a 
beau geste. And I should say something 
similar of the Bush Building, with its 
alabaster chapel in the air that becomes 
translucent at night; and the Madison 
Square tower (whose clock-face, I notice, 
has the amazing diameter of three floors); 
and the Burroughs- Welcome Building on 
Forty-first Street, with its lovely perpen- 
dicular lines ; and that very solid cube of 
masonry on Park Avenue which bursts 
into flower, so to speak, at the top in the 
shape of a very beautiful loggia. But 
even if these adornments become, as | 
hope, the rule, one could not resent this 
structural elephantiasis a moment after 
realizing the physical conditions of New 
York. A growing city built on a narrow 
peninsula is unable to expand laterally 
and must therefore soar. The problem 
was how to make it soar with dignity, 
and the problem has been solved. 

In the old days, when brown stone was 
the only builders’ medium, New York 
must have been a drab city indeed; or 
so I gather from the few ancient typical 
residences that remain. There are a few 
that are new, too, but for the most part 
the modern house is of white stone. 
Gayest of all is, I suppose, that vermilion- 
roofed florist’s on Fifth Avenue. 

It used to be said that good Americans 
when they died went to Paris. The 
Parisian lure no doubt is still powerful : 
but every day I should guess that more 
of Paris comes to America. The upper 
parts of New York have boulevards and 
apartment houses very like the real thing, 
and I noticed that the architecture of 
France exerts a special attraction for the 
rich man decreeing himself a pleasure 
dome. There are millionaires’ residences 
in New York that might have been trans- 
planted not only from the Avenue du 
Bois de Boulogne but from Touraine 
itself; while when I made my pilgrimage 
to Mr. Widener’s, just outside Phila- 
delphia, I found Rembrandt’s “ Mill,” 
and Manet’s dead bull-fighter, and a 
Vermeer, and a little meadow painted 
divinely by Corot, and El Greco’s family 
group, and Donatello’s St. George, and 
one of the most lovely scenes that ever 
was created by Turner’s enchanted brush, 
all enshrined in a palace which Louis 
Seize might have built. 

But America is still more French than 
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this. Her women can be not less soignée 
than those of France, although they sug- 
gest a cooler blood and less dependence 
on male society; her shops can be as 
distinguished as those of the Rue de la 
Paix and far more costly ; and her bread 
is better than France’s best. Moreover, 
when it comes to night, and the Broad- 
way constellations challenge the darkness, 
New York leaves Paris far behind. 
For every cabaret and supper resort that 
Paris ean provide New York has three; 
and for every dancing floor in Paris New 
York has thirty. Good Americans, how- 
ever, will still remain faithful to their 
old posthumous love, if only for her 
wine. 

Among the peculiarly beautiful effects 
that America produces the sky signs must 
be counted high. I had seen some when 
in San Francisco against the deep Cali- 
fornian sky, and they captivated the 
startled vision; but the reckless profu- 
sion and movement of the great white 
way, as I turned out of Forty-second 
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Street, on my first night in New York, 
came as somethifig more’than a surprise— 
a revelation of willful gayety. We have 
normally nothing in England to compare 
with it. Nor can we have even our sum- 
mer exhibition imitations of it so long as 
coal is so rare and costly. But though we 
had the driving power for the electricity 
we could never get such brilliance, for the 
clear American atmosphere is an essen- 
tial ally. In our humid airs all the dia- 
mond glints would be blurred. For the 
purest beauty of traceries of white light 
against a blue background one must go, 
however, not to Broadway, which is too 
bizarre, but to Luna Park on Coney 
Island. Odd that it should be there, in 
that bewildering medley of sound and 
restlessness, that one extreme of loveli- 
ness should be found; but I maintain 
that it is so, that nothing more strangely 
and voluptuously beautiful could be seen 
than all those mineret: and domes, those 
lines and curves formed of myriad lamps. 
turning the night into an ocean of velvet 
blue mysterious and soft and profound. 


Further notes from Mr. Lucas’s Note-Book will be printed neat week 


VISITORS TO THE GRACCHI 


HEN Tiberius Sempronius Grae- 

\ \) chus telephoned, “ Cornelia, my 

dear, I am bringing Claudius 

Appius and a couple of Senators home to 

luncheon,” one wonders whether Cor- 

nelia’s first thought was for the menu or 

her jewels. Did she long for a safety 

deposit box in which to place the latter 
temporarily ? 

Without irreverence one pictures the 
meal that followed. Tiberius, Jr., in his 
high chair, Gaius at his mother’s elbow, 
and the constant undertow of gastronomic 
injunctiohs running beneath the surface 
flow of conversation—not to mention 
Tiberius’s fixed intention to share the 
indigestible dessert prepared for the Sena- 
tors, and Gaius’s unseemly interruptions 
during the discussion of the new aque- 
duct. But no! To fancy these difficulties 
in a ménage such as Cornelia’s must have 
been is folly. 

When the honorable Senators finally 
rowed away in their Rolls-Royce galley, 
one feels sure that there were no ejacula- 
tions such as, “ How can Tiberius and 
Cornelia allow their children to behave 
so?” and that Cornelia did not cast her- 
self into the husbandly embrace, crying, 
“Oh, Tiberius Sempronius, let’s never 
have company again !” 

Had Cornelia been subject to such 
human weakness, I could find it in my 
heart to love her. I, too, have a feminine 
Gaius and a turbulent Tiberius; and 
when their father announces that we are 
threatened with company, my soul knows 
tribulation. 

Cleopatra, motoring out for the week- 
end, looks with ill-concealed disfavor 
upon Tiberius’s home-made hair-cut and 
the pump-handle salutation of Gaius, who 
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has not learned the little trick of ducking 
when introduced. ‘So pretty, my dear,” 
admonishes Cleopatra ; “ American chil- 
dren are so lacking in manner.” And it 
is during her visit that I am suddenly 
aware of the misdemeanor of my best 
gown, handed down from trousseau days, 
and still flaunting its unblushing length 
and breadth. 

Next comes Hypatia—a flying glimpse. 
She carries the last copy of the “ Dial” 
under her arm, and wears the insignia of 
half adozen radical groups upon her coat 
lapel. “ My dear,” she enjoins, after 
a half-hour’s analysis ‘of the children and 
me, “you must avoid complexes and 
inhibitions in the children. And, above 
all things, Cornelia, don’t become a parent 
with a fat mind.” After she has gone, 
leaving me a book on “ Suggestion,” it is 
indeed a blow to have *Tiberius Sempro- 
nius produce a letter heralding a visit 
from Aunt Flavia. 

Aunt Flavia’s visits are long at best. 
She accounts for all the shortcomings of 
the children by lopping off first one and 
then another limb from Tiberius Sem- 
pronius’s or my family tree. When eve- 
ning comes, and I bring out my darning 
or finish belated ironing, her conversa- 
tional candle burns its brightest. ‘Cor- 
nelia,” she says, eying the holes in 
Gaius’s stockings, “I rejoice that you 
are nearly out of the woods.” Involun- 
tarily my mind’s eye searches the horizon 
for some dense foliage, but finding none 
I come back to what Aunt Flavia is say- 
ing. “Gaius and Tiberius are now past 
the most troublesome stage. They will 
soon be comparatively independent. I do 
hope, Cornelia, that you are going to—-” 
Aunt Flavia hesitatesdelicately. “ Really, 


Cornelia, you need some broadening in- 
fluences in your life.” 

“But, Aunt Flavia,” I urge ineffeectu- 
ally, ‘“ Tiberius Sempronius and | fee! 
that the largest influence is—’ It is 
no use. Aunt Flavia is deaf to my de- 
fense. “ Really, Cornelia,” she continues, 
“T am surprised to find how little read- 
ing you do. No intelligent woman can 
afford to let these serious matters drift. 
The League of Nations, for example. 
You should at least know the substance 
of the different Articles; and I was truly 
mortified the other day, at the meeting 
of the Customary Wash-Day Club, to 
find how ignorant you are in matters of 
parliamentary procedure. As the wife of 
Tiberius Sempronius, Cornelia, it is your 
duty to study these things.” 

“But Aunt Flavia, Tiberius Sem- 
pronius didn’t ask me if I understood 
parliamentary procedure when he sought 
me in marriage.” Aunt Flavia is im- 
pervious to such flippaney. 

After she has retired with a copy of 
the “ Survey ”—a sort of bedtime toddy | 
for Aunt Flavia—I put away the darn- 
ing basket and wait for Tiberius Sem- | 
pronius. He comes in quietly, and after 
brushing up the coals on the hearth and 
glancing amusedly at the pile of freshly 
mended stockings, he blows out the can- 
dles on the mantle. But first he looks 
at me a bit thoughtfully, with just the 
suspicion of a twinkle in his eye. Then 
he says, “ Cornelia, 1 met Claudius Ap- 
pius in the Forum to-day ; he and Mrs. 
Appius are going to Messina for the 
winter. He offered us the use of their 
safety deposit box for your jewels. But | 
I told him that you had only an unfin- 
ished necklace. Was I right, Cornelia ?” 











JUSTICE AND THE COURT MARTIAL SYSTEM 


HE court martial needs no defense. 

Military law, wisely administered, is 

beneficent. Its maladministration 
or misadministration by thousands of in- 
experienced men clothed suddenly with 
great responsibility has been the cause of 
endless misunderstanding and abuse. As 
a summary court officer I tried more than 
two hundred cases. Nota single defender 
ever left my trial-room without realizing 
the need for military law, without a better 
understanding of its operation than he had 
before, and few, if any, with the slightest 
feeling of resentment toward the Govern- 
ment, the accusing officer, or myself. 


A SOLDIER IS A HUMAN BEING 

The detail as summary court officer is 
an unpleasant one, but in the Army we 
do not pick our details. Given a job to 
do, we do it the best we know how. 
While I was not originally of the Reg- 
war Army, I came in for our enter- 
tainment of Kaiser Wilhelm the Second. 
When | was appointed summary court, 
[ realized that in justice to myself it 
was my duty to go thoroughly and ear- 
nestly into each case brought before me, 
putting myself in the shoes of the of- 
tender, and to fix his mental condition at 
the time of the commission of the act for 
which he was to be tried. I was conscien- 
tious in this. I would not take thousands 
of dollars for my experience as a sum- 
mary court, nor would I voluntarily go 
through it again for more thousands of 
dollars. I can look back on my duties 
with the feeling that every man I tried 
was a better soldier for the incident, and 
that I myself got something good out of 
it. I may have failed to be just in the 
exact sense of the word. That I was hu- 
manly merciful I honestly believe. A few 
cases In point : 


STEALS HORSE TO FEED STARVING 
MOTHER 
Sergeant X, thirty-eight years old, 


above the draft age as first fixed, anxious 
to serve, enlisted voluntarily. Had a thor- 
ough knowledge of horses and mules ; 
was made stable sergeant in an important 
organization. Had a dependent mother, 
to whom he allotted the greater part of 
his pay. Each pay day he remitted to 
her, in addition to his allotment, a por- 
tion of the small stipend he received. 
One day there came to me for investiga- 
tion charges against Sergeant X. He was 
accused of the minor offense of being 
absent without leave, and the more seri- 
ous offense of having sold a Government 
horse, saddle. and bridle. Sergeant X had 
been arrested by the military police. . He 
was drunk when taken into custody, and 
when I received the charges he was in 
confinement. I investigated the case. As 
a result [ felt that charges should not lie 
against Sergeant X, but against some 
person employed in the Bureau of War 
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BY A REGULAR 
developed that the aged mother of Ser- 
geant X had for months not received a 
penny of her son’s wages, and was practi- 
ally dying of slow starvation, her life kept 
in her by the charity of the community in 
which she_ lived. When Sergeant X dis- 
covered this, he was so distressed as to be 
mentally irresponsible. In this frame of 
mind he “licked up” a lot of “moon- 
shine liquor ” and sold the horse, saddle, 
and bridle with the idea of sending 
the money to his mother. The horse, sad- 
dle, and bridle were recovered without 
cost to the Government, and, on my rec- 
ommendation, the serious charges against 
Sergeant X were withdrawn and he was 
disciplined solely for being absent with- 
out leave. 

Sergeant K, charged with being absent 
without leave for nine days. He entered 
a plea of guilty, and then I had him tell 
me his story. He was engaged to marry 
a young widow who lived within a hun- 
dred miles of camp. He had received a 
letter from her, saying that she was ill 
with influenza and would like to have 
him visit her. He had obtained from his 
company commander promise of a ‘en- 
day pass to begin on a certain Saturday. 
In the interval between the promise of 
the pass and the time it was to begin he 
had received another letter from his 
sweetheart saying that her little boy also 
had influenza. Friday night his com- 
pany commander announced at the Re- 
treat Formation that because of a sus- 
pected case of measles in the company 
there would be no passes, and that every- 
body would stay in camp until further 
orders. Sergeant K waited until noon 
Saturday, and then quietly slipped out of 
camp, went to see his sweetheart, was 
with her through the crisis in her illness, 
buried her little son, who died while he 
was there, and then came back to camp. 
Did I find him guilty? I did not. His 
company commander was deficient in 
knowledge of men. The company was 
quartered in six buildings. If there were 
measles in one of them, occupants of that 
particular building might have been 
quarantined. If it were necessary to 
restrict passes or to impose restrictions 
on those promised, then the company 
commander should have had applicants 
see him again, that he might reconsider 
and pass upon the desirability of living 
up to his promise or revoking the privi- 
lege. I found Sergeant K not guilty. 


ACCUSED FIXES OWN PENALTY 

Sergeant A, of the old-time Regular 
Army; absent without leave nine days 
and twenty-three hours. Before me for 
trial, no excuse, pleaded guilty. He 
wanted to see his sweetheart; she was 
not sick, neither was he. He did not 
even ask permission of his company com- 
mander. I talked the case over with 
him, and asked him to sit momentarily as 
summary court and fix the penalty. He 


thought that a non-commissioned officer 
of the Regular Army who could so fay 
forget regulations and orders and _ his 
training as to commit an offense like 
that ought to be “ busted” and “ stung ” 
about $10 a month for three months. | 
agreed with him, thus enabling the 
sergeant to fix his own penalty. 

Private G, accused by an officer of the 
military police of being drunk and dis- 
orderly in uniform, to the discredit of the 
military service, and of the grave offense 
of “willful disobedience of the lawful 
order of a commissioned officer.” This 
last charge being one which should go 
before a general court because of its 
gravity, the papers came to me for inves- 
tigation. I knew Private G well. He 
was a tall, lean, quiet piece of human 
efficiency, always alert, courteous and 
punctilious in the performance of every 
duty. I could not imagine him willfully 
refusing to obey any order. In my inves- 
tigation I sent for the accusing officer 
ant got his story. Then I talked with 
others who saw the incident related. This 
is the foundation on which those charges 
were made: Private G had gone to a 
near-by town and fallen from grace. The 
bootlegger whisky which was sold to 
soldiers was of such high potentiality 
that unless one stood on an insulated 
base- when drinking it the kick would 
knock him down. Two or three drinks of 
this would crumple up any man: Private 
G boarded a street car to return to camp. 
and promptly went to sleep in the corner 
of his seat. Three other joyous soldiers, 
but more wakeful than G, came in and 
sat with him. The three later comers en- 
gaged in loud, coarse talk. The ofticer of 
military police was a passenger on the 
car. He walked to where the three waken- 
ing soldiers and one sleeping soldier 
were seated and ordered all four of them 
to get up and find seats apart and to 
quit talking. The three wakening ones 
did as he bid, but Private G stood, or 
rather sat, fast. He was beyond waking 
at that time, and because he was beyon« 
waking the officer accused him of “ will- 
ful disobedience of a lawful order.” That 
young officer who had not sufficient 
knowledge of our language to know thie 
meaning of the word “ willful” had the 
effrontery to accuse a man of a capital 
offense. Private G was not tried. He 
was disciplined, but his record was not 
marred by any summary court conviction. 


ASSORTED DRINKS 

Cook H, accused of being drunk and 
disorderly in uniform and of wilful dis- 
obedience of the “lawful order of a 
non-commissioned officer.” These being 
charges for a general court to try, it was 
my duty to investigate them before they 
were forwarded. I learned that Cook I! 
boarded a trolley car near camp after 
having had a sip or two of the celebrate: 
**$20 a pint” poison which made so 
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many bootleggers rich, and in paying his 
fare to the conductor jokingly said, 
“ Be sure you turn that in, old timer.” 
The conductor assured Cook H that he 
would turn it in, considering the incident 
more aS a passing joke than anything 
else. On the back platform was a non- 
commissioned officer of military police 
whose knowledge of the English language 
was very deficient. He assumed that 
Cook H and the conductor were quarrel- 
ing and rushed in, pistol half drawn, to 
tuke charge of the situation. Cook H, 
more amused than offended, began to 
“kid” the military police. As a result 
Cook H was “jugged” and charges 
drawn against him. I later tried the case 
in my capacity as summary court. Cook 
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H was acquitted and the summary court 
recommended that men deficient in 
knowledge of our language be not detailed 
on military police duty. 

Cook C “tanked up” on flavoring 
extract, Jamaica ginger, Worcestershire 
sauce, or anything else which had either 
a real or imaginary kick in it. He was a 
“yegular customer” in my court, and 
spent most of his time in the guard- 
house. I knew, as he well did, that the 
only place to keep him out of trouble was 
the guard-house. He did not have will 
power enough to change his habits, so in 
justice to the service and mercy to him 
I changed his habitation. 

It is my honest belief that any officer 
who serves as a summary court or as a 
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member of a special or general court 
martial should, as a matter of duty, 
temper his judgment with mercy, wisely 
administered, after placing himself as 
nearly as possible in the shoes of the 
offender. He must take into account 
extraneous and related circumstance as 
affecting the mental or physical condition 
of the accused man at the time. 

Rigid adherence to the letter of our 
law is bad. The court should remember 
that “the letter killeth, but the spirit 
giveth life.” The best study of mankind 
is man. A student of man will not follow 
the letter and ignore the spirit. He will 
be fair to the prisoner, to himself, and to 
the service, and merciful justice rather 
than vengeance will result. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH THE EASTERN FARMER? 


PART 


The man who actually tills the soil is 
the man who is the foundation of our 
whole social structure, and if the life of 
the community is such as to eliminate 
him, all the rest of the community will 
pay in the end for his elimination. 

— Theodore Roosevelt. 


SET out on a two months’ journey of 
some 3,500 miles through New Eng- 
land, New York, and Pennsylvania in 
au effort to find out to what extent con- 
ditions are tending to eliminate the man 
who tills the soil. I talked to hundreds 
of farmers, farm help, and farm leaders. 

What these men and women have told 
me may be enlightening and educative, 
hut certainly is not entertaining. 

[ have been informed by unquestioned 
wuthority that New England now im- 
ports from the South, West, and for- 
eign countries over eighty per cent of its 
food products, amounting to over $500,- 
000,000 annually, and that the ten Eastern 
States combined hand over to the South, 


I—OUR AGRICULTURAL 


BY J. MADISON GATHANY 





At The Outlook’s request Mr. 
Gathany during the summer made 
a personal study of farm conditions 
on the North Atlantic seaboard, 
traveling many miles by train, 
motor car, and on foot to obtain 
the facts presented in these arti- 
cles. He _ interviewed farmers, 
farmers’ wives, hired workers, and 
heads of farm bureaus and ex- 
changes, and talked to merchants, 
bankers, and manufacturers in the 
States of Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania ; 
and he interviewed numerous farm 
authorities from Maine, Vermont, 
and New Hampshire. 
—TueE Epirors. 
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the West, and foreign countries each year 
more than $1,250,000,000 for foodstuffs. 
The most lamentable thing about this 
astonishing statement is that these ten 
States, if properly cultivated, could raise 
more food than the people of those States 
consume. And all the time the great 
army of agricultural non-producers— 
middlemen, merchants, bankers, profes- 
sionals, transportation workers, and the 
like—is rapidly increasing. 

A companion statement fully as aston- 
ishing is that more than 5,000,000 acres 
of land that once were under cultivation 
in New England are now idle. Trans- 
portation charges must be paid upon 
that $1,250,000,000 worth of foodstuffs 
brought into the ten Eastern States. 
This means increased cost of living for 
the consumers. The recent rise in freight 
rates will add still more to the burden. 


ON THE ROCKS 
“ Farming only gets attention,” said a 
Massachusetts farmer, “ when things go 
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BOY-POWER OFTEN HAS TO TAKE THE PLACE OF MAN-POWER 


so bad on the farms that their condition 
becomes a matter of néws. That is one 
of the troubles with farming. It is not 
on speaking acquaintance with the rest 
of the world. A lot of people seem to 
think the food production problem came 
upon us overnight. But it’s no such 
thing. Agriculture has been steadily de- 
clining since the Civil War,” said the 
farmer, pausing in his hoeing. 

“In 1915 the Associated Industries of 
Massachusetts reported that from 1860 
to 1910 farm land under cultivation in 
New England decreased 42 per cent, and 
that the population of 828 rural towns 
decreased 82 per cent, while the popula- 
tion of New England as a whole increased 
110 per cent. The. investigators also 
found that between 1840 and 1910 sheep 
decreased in New England from 4,000,000 
head to 430,672, a loss of 89 per cent. 
Milch cows in Massachusetts decreased 
over 24 per cent from 1890 to 1913, while 
the population increased 59 per cent. In 
1915 another investigation showed that 
staple foodstuffs in New England cost 47 
per cent more than the same articles cost 
in five States of the Middle West, due to 
the absence of a food supply near at 
hand. Yes, New England farming right 
now is on the rocks. Farm wages in the 
United States now are more than 200 
per cent above what they were in 1910, 
and still this increase has not been suffi- 
cient to meet the increased wages in 
other industries. Fifty of the necessary 
articles which the farmer must purchase 
in order to farm it at all cost fully 221 
per cent more now than in 1914, without 
a corresponding increase in the price of 
the*farmer’s products. With such condi- 
tions facing him, the farmer did not dare 
to pay his hired men more, and of course 
they left him.” 

I asked a farmer in Connecticut: “ Is 
not the fundamental trouble with agri- 
culture in New England an inherent nat- 
ural difficulty, a question of the lack of 
good soil ?” “* No, sir,” was his quick and 
positive response. “There is no better 
soil anywhere in the world. Of course 
there are plenty of ledges and boulders, 


and acres that are worn out because they 
have been over-cropped and maltreated, 
but all of the New England soil responds 
quickly and bounteously when it is 
treated properly. The rainfall is abun- 
dant and well distributed. Fruit trees 
grow vigorously, and there are few spots 
on earth where apples take on better 
flavor. Nowhere can better hay be grown. 
Pasture lands will more than meet you 
half way when treated correctly. An 
almost limitless number of cattle and 
sheep could be raised. New England is 
capable of producing limitless quantities 
of corn, apples, potatoes, onions, lettuce, 
asparagus, strawberries, peaches, barley, 
wheat, tobacco, carrots, beets, radishes, 
tomatoes, and grapes. Good farm lands 
are relatively cheap, and this section is 
noted for its good roads. Manufacturing 
centers are right at the farmer’s door. 
Railways, telephones, electric car lines, 
rural free delivery, automobile service, 
form a perfect network of transportation 
and communication facilities. There is 
no inherent natural difficulty. The trouble 
is entirely man-made difficulties, and not 
God-made, in New England, New York, 
and Pennsylvania. It’s a pity that most 
of the best brains of the country are de- 
voted to industry at the expense of agri- 
culture.” 

I reported this conversation to an un- 
usually well-informed farmer in a small 
town on Narragansett Bay, Rhode Island. 
He is sixty-two years of age, and is con- 
sidered by the Federal Government as 
one of the most valuable men engaged in 
agriculture in America. 

“How did agriculture in the East 
come to such a plight?” I asked. 

“A young man bought this very farm 
in 1812 for $10,000,” he replied. “ He 
paid $5,000 down, giving his note for the 
balance. Four years later he completed 
the last payment. In the meantime his 
table was always supplied with the best 
of fresh food. All this, sir, was accom- 
plished on a New England farm in four 
years, the entire bill being paid by pro- 
dueing beef, pork, corn, and hay. His 
products were loaded into sloops down 
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theresby theewharves that you see in the 
distance, and were taken by the farmers 
themselves to the West Indies and to 
Cuba, where they were swapped for mo- 
lasses and sugar, which in turn were sold 
here, in Fall River, and Providence, at 
good prices. The farmers worked to- 
gether, handled their goods together. It 
was that spirit which made New England 
farming famous and profitable. Labor 
did not exceed 60 cents per day with 
board, or $1 per day without board. In 
1839 one of the farms in Rhode Island 
produced 20,000 bushels of potatoes. 
About 1840 manufacturing in New. Eng- 
land got on its feet and called the men- 
tally active young men from the farms 
into the ‘industries. From then on manu- 
facturers gave better and better wages 
than could be had on the farms. It was 
manufacturing and commerce, and not 
the lure of the West, that started the 
ruination of New England agriculture. 
In 1865, as now, the returned soldiers did 
not care to go on the farms. There was 
an easier and a more attractive life 
opened to them in the industrial centers.” 


WORKED ONE DAY; TOO HARD 


The lack of adequate farm labor is 
shocking. What help the farmer can get is 
usually dishearteningly unintelligent and 
shockingly inefficient. A Massachusetts 
farmer took me out into his fields. I saw 
grass and weeds higher than the potatoes, 
beans, and corn. 

“T am thoroughly ashamed of the com 
dition of this place,” said he. “ It usually 
is as clean as a_hound’s tooth. My boy 
and I have had to run this business alone. 
as it is almost impossible to get farm 
labor. A big corporation in this town has 
robbed the farmers of all able-bodied men 
by paying them unheard-of high wages 
and giving them short days. Where are 
the war gardens of yesterday? City peo- 
ple have found out that raising produce 
is not so easy. They want jobs in which 
they are protected from the scorching 
sun, the soaking dew, and the biting cold. 
They want easy work at high wages. | 
offered a grammar school boy $18 a week 
at eight hours a day. He worked one 
day, and said he did not like to bend his 
back. He would see if he could not get a 
job in the city. I haven’t seen him since. 
The highest I ever got as a farm help 
was $11 per week; now I pay $30 and 
over and the men are not satisfied.” 

DRIVEN FOREIGNERS 

In a secluded Connecticut town, miles 
from electric or steam service, I one day 
stopped in front of a farmhouse sign, 
“This farm for sale.” The buildings and 
the lands were in such good condition 
that I wondered at the sign. My knock 
at the door was answered by a bright, 
intelligent-looking young woman. I asked 
for the man of the house. 

“ John went to town this morning at 
2:30 to sell his produce, but will not be 
back until about 6 P.M.,” she said. 

“Why are you going to leave this 
farm?” I inquired. 

She began to unravel a story of shat- 
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tered ideals and lost courage such as 
many Other farmers’ wives have told me. 

* My husband is a college man and I 
am a normal graduate,” she told me. 
* Our ideal has been to own a farm of our 
own. We were born in the biggest city 
in the world, where green grass is very 
scarce. Our occasional trips to the coun- 
try always aggravated our desire to live 
next to mother earth, and to try our hand 
at what we thought the easy, congenial, 
and profitable life of a farmer. We in- 
vested our little capital in this place three 
years ago. At that time the three houses 
you see in the distance were owned by 
American families ; now two of them are 
occupied by Italians. In rural districts 
one depends largely on neighbors for 
social life; and it was a big blow to us 
when our neighbors sold out to foreigners. 
We are worried about the utter lack of 
modern school facilities for our year-old 
daughter. Could we think of sending her 
three miles away from home each day 
with foreigners as her only companions ? 

“Itis not pleasant to stay here with 
only my little daughter for company 
while John is gone away to town practi- 
cally sixteen hours each day during the 
harvest season. Nor for him to work six- 
teen hours and more a day while other 
men are working much shorter hours. 
We both have always been used to wide 
social activities, but since we bought this 
farm we have been practically cut off 
from all forms of amusement. We have 
always kept a goodly supply of current 
magazines on our living-room table. Had 
it not been for thesé we could not have 
stayed here as long as we have, especially 
during winter. 

“I want you to understand that we 
would not have minded the many hours 
of hard work we have both put in had we 
felt sufficiently compensated socially and 
intellectually. We feel that to be of ser- 
vice is the main reason why human beings 
are in the world, but it has been the 
heartrending lonesomeness, the encroach- 
ment of foreigners, and the inadequate 
school facilities which finally turned our 
faces citywards,” concluded John’s wife. 


“MY BOYS HELPA ME CHEAP” 


[ turned to one of the near-by Italian 
houses. As I walked into the littered 
dooryard of what had formerly been a 
well-kept farmhouse, I was greeted by a 
hearty “Hulloa” from the lips of a 
swarthy Italian woman who sat on the 
front doorsteps getting macaroni ready 
to string out in the yard to dry. 

_ “ My husband and five boys are work- 
ing over in the potato field,” she said. 

“ Well,” said I a little later to Tony, 
the father of five husky boys who were 
industriously hoeing potatoes with their 
father, “ how are you getting along ?” 

“If I have no boys to helpa me cheap, 
{ no maka much money this year,” said 
he. “Too mucha rain. Seeds too mucha 
high. Fertilizer very scarce this spring. 
No getta big price for vegetables. I guess 

maka some mon’ thisa year because I 
ho pay biga mon’ to my boys. Boys help 
pretty fair. But,” said he, leaning towards 
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HOUSEWORK ISN’T THE ONLY WORK OF THE MODERN FARMER’S WIFE 


me confidentially, ** you know, mister, my 
boys he make damn funny talk these days 
about go to city for biga pay and gooda 
time. One boy say the other day, ‘ Some 
time, old man, you wake up in the morn- 
ing, finda me bunk from this slow hole.” 

Evidently Tony is facing a serious help 
problem as well as those other farmers 
whom nature has not supplied so well 
with labor. Practically the only farmers 
who are actually making money these 
days are foreigners with large families, 
who are not forced to hire help at factory 
prices or go without. In the Connecticut 
Valley many of the farms have recently 
been bought by Jews who have large 
families of girls and boys to help do even 


the hardest work in the fields. The 
mothers work as hard as the men. For- 


tunately for the foreign farmers, these 
women haven’t time openly to bewail 
their burdens. They are undoubtedly too 
tired when night comes to pine for either 
city or country amusements. 

I next called on a successful farmer 
who, aided by his son, runs a 200-acre 
farm. The farm had been in the hands 
of his family continuously since 1639— 
fully eleven generations. 

AN AGRICULTURAL REVOLUTION 

“Did you know that Germany made 
such a specialty of potato raising that her 
potatoes were used as ballast for her 
ships sailing to this country ?” he asked. 
“The farmer needs a protective tariff 
fully as much as the manufacturer. Hol- 
land, I understand, is planning to send to 
America great quantities of potatoes this 
fall. Farm products can be raised cheaper 
in Europe and Canada than in the United 
States. 

“ Until the world war we were again 
getting on our feet financially. Now it is 
nip and tuck with us again. I suppose a 
man after working hard until he is sixty- 
five years old is entitled to take life more 
easily than I do. If farmers are going to 
keep at it, either the acreage must be cut 


down to the point where the farmer can 
do the work, or else farming must be put 
upon a purely cominercial ‘basis, su that 
it can compete with commerce and indus- 
try as to hours of labor and wages, and 
that calls for a complete reorganization 
of agriculture, an agricultural revolu- 
tion.” 

Here was a highly respected American 
family engaged continuously in farming 
for over two hundred and eighty years, 
and now seareely able to earn a decent 
living! Yet there are thousands of man- 
ufacturers, and millions of consumers, all 
with an attack of sour stomach because 
they fear that the Government will be- 
come kindly disposed to the farmer and 
enable him to make a cent or two or 
work less than sixteen hours a day ! 

A team of horses and a mowing- 
machine were out in a big hay lot, driven 
by a Yale graduate, a direct descend- 
aunt of one of the first Governors of 
Connecticut. 

“ The farm was granted to our family 
by King George in colonial days, and it 
has never been deeded away,” he told me. 
“Our old house has witnessed the tre- 
mendous changes in agriculture. To-day 
every farmer is largely at the mercy of 
the tool-makers, railways, and manufac- 
turers of clothing, hats, and fertilizer. 
But complaining Americans seem to think 
that farmers are lying down on the job. 
Every farmer in this region has been 
working like a slave every day since 
March 1. Personally I have averaged 
from fifteen to sixteen hours every day, 
including Sundays, since before the frost 
left the ground this spring. I had sixty 
bushels of potatoes in the barn to be 
planted. Just above here, at the time my 
potatoes ought to have been planted, 
three thousand mill-hands were on strike. 
[ was here on this farm of three hundred 
and fifty acres without a soul to help me, 
except a few Italian women. I advertised 
in the local paper for help, offering f* 
tory prices, and offering to sell pot 








and other farm products at wholesale 
prices to the families of those who would 
help me. Not one man of the three 
thousand showed up. A few days later 
three men came along and asked if I 
wanted some help. I told them my terms 
and even agreed to carry them to and 
from the trolley and pay their car-fares 
both ways. Those men worked just three 
days and have not showed up since. 


LOSES $2,300 IN CORN 


“ Last year I planted twenty-two acres 
of corn. Labor, fertilizer, seed, and 
freight cost me at the rate of $200 per 
acre. That made an outgo of $4,400 
before one red cent came in. That did 
not include interest on my investment, 
nor my own labor. What do you suppose 
I got for those twenty-two acres of corn ? 
Just $2,100. Do you see any corn around 
here this year? Who has reimbursed me 
for that loss? How am I going to get it 
back? What would a business man do in 
such a case? QOne or two things. He 
would either charge the loss up to the 
public as overhead expense, or he would 
shut down his business until it did pay 
him to run it. The farmers have never 
treated the public that way. The public 
does not expect to make good to the 
farmer his losses. Now that is one of the 
fundamental troubles with farming. 

“Farmers are not going to produce 
what this country needs until farming is 
profitable. The farmer has made up y his 
mind that he is not going to be the goat 
any longer. Last fall, at crop-gathering 
time, farmers suffered terrible losses on 
account of bad weather. This spring the 
weather came on just as bad if not worse. 
Come out and look at my fields. There 
are acres and acres of last year’s corn 
stubbles still sticking out of the ground, 
That field of potatoes out there wouldn't 
keep a goat alive until next spring. Re- 
ligiously they are hard-shelled Baptists. 
They have been immersed four times. 
The crops you do see are from a month 
to six weeks behind. I am connected 
with the State Agricultural Department, 
and I feel safe in saying that New Eng- 
land has planted from 25 to 35 per cent 
less this year than last. My opinion is 
that farming must be thoroughly organ- 
ized and put ona strictly modern basis 
before the country will get enough to eat.’ 

I learned that this Yale man’s brother 
went into the hardware business and has 
made money hand over fist. 


AMERICAN COWS GO ABROAD 


“How old are you?” I called out to 
three boys who were pitching hay. They 
did not answer. I called out again. 

“If you shouted all day those young- 
sters couldn’t hear you,” said the owner 
of the farm. “ They’ re from a deaf and 
dumb institution.” 

* A deaf and dumb institution !” I said. 

“ Yes ; agriculture has come to such a 
pass that farmers are compelled to hire 
such help or go without.” 

The name of the man who was talking 
to me has been for forty-two years on the 
books of one of the iargest seed houses in 
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EVERYBODY HAS TO WORK TO MAKE ENDS MEET 
ON MOST NEW ENGLAND FARMS 


the United States. This year his name 
does not appear there. Last year he had 
about one hundred and fifty acres under 
cultivation ; this year he has but twelve. 
Last year he used eight horses ; this year 
he has but three. Last year he kept nine 
milch cows; this year he keeps three, but 
he is going to sell them this fall. Last 
year he hired a large number of men ; 
this year he has but one of his old men 
and the three deaf and dumb boys, one 
ten years old, the other fifteen, and the 
third sixteen. 

In 1918 he raised over $13,000 worth 
of onion seeds; this year he is not rais- 
ing an ounce. Last year he planted acres 
and acres of corn; this year the crows 
did not have a chance at any corn on his 
place. Instead of seeing acres of corn in 
the silk I saw acres of corn stubbles pro- 
jecting their ugly and worthless stumps 
through ground thickly matted with 
grass and weeds. 

“| have made some money raising seed 
crops in past years, but I can’t afford to 
lose all I have made,” said the farmer. 
“IT saw last year that farming was not 
profitable, and you will note that I am 
almost out of it. Farmers are planting 
less this year than last year, and they 
will plant less next year than they have 
this. If farming were as profitable now 
as in years gone by, would you see all 
this land idle? Artificial financing will 
not do. Farming has got to be made to 
pay before it will come back.” 

About two miles away was another 
farmer employing a large number of deaf 
and dumb men and boys. Acres upon 
acres of corn stubbles! Deaf and dumb 
help! What a picture! 

Farmers in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are alarmed. Many farms which 
used to be sources of abundance of food- 
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stuffs are now seeded down to grass or 
are abandoned to weeds ; others lie half- 


cultivated. I am informed that there is 
as much as one-third shortage of farm 
labor in Delaware and New Jersey, with 
corresponding reduction of crops. I have 
been told that farmer after farmer is 
selling off his cows as soon as they become 
dry. "The dairy business is being thor- 
oughly organized, but the results ‘of. the 
old sy stem are still felt. In the past the 
milk dealers, or middlemen, have had 
everything their own way. In many 
localities they still do. They have been 
in a position to force the farmer to take 
a price for his milk that did not pay him 
for the cost of producing it, and to force 
the consumer to pay far in excess of the 
price they paid the producer for it. 
Grain, hay, and labor are exceedingly 
high. What is the result ? 

During 1920 thus far there have been 
exported from the United States four 
times as many milch cows as were ex- 
ported during the whole of 1918, and 
about three and one-half times as many 
as were experted during 1917. Most of 
those cows have gone to foreign countries 
where the value of milk as a food is 
appreciated. 

CHILD LABOR AND SOIL-ROBBING 

A Pennsylvania farmer said: “ A 
manufacturer determines the selling price 
of an article by a system of cost account- 
ing, and regulates the volume of produc- 
tion. A business man adds the cost of 
doing business plus a percentage for profit 
to his cost price. The farmer in the past 
has just produced ; he had no system of 
cash accounting, no inventory, no_bal- 
ancing of accounts. Without thinking he 
sold away from the farm the fertility in 
the soil, and threw in the labor of his wife 
and children. The small cash surplus, if 
any remained, did not represent profit in 
farming, but the sweat of child labor and 
soil-robbing.” 

A New York farmer, speaking of the 
profits of packing concerns, said: “ I am 
in a position to know that they have 
so organized their business that they turn 
their invested capital over at least twenty- 
six times each fiscal year. If, taking then: 
at their own word, they make one pe 
cent on each dollar they turn over, then 
they make not less than 26 per cent per 
year on each dollar invested. And these 
men are engaged in business wholly de- 
pendent upon the farmer. Now if all the 
farmers cut out raising cattle, hogs. 
sheep, and fowl, where would the great 
packers get off ? 

“The restaurant men are absolutel) 
dependent upon the farmer for food prod 
ucts. In this locality they pay us once 
week for produce. Inside of an hour these 
men begin to realize a profit on the things 
bought “of the farmer; in a day’s time 
they have made almost a eomplete turn 
over of their money invested, and in 
week they have made at least. six turn- 
overs, each bringing in a handsome profit. 


A GAMBLE WITH THE LORD 


* Yet the farmer has but one turnover 
ayear. Farmers never count on realizing 
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any profit on their investments. If they 
get out whole on the labor they put in, 
not counting that of their children and 
wives, they are lucky. It may be several 
years before a farmer has anything at all 
coming in from his labor. His expense 
piles up every day in the year with no 
return until harvest. His men do not 
work without regular pay. It takes three 
years to raise a milk cow, and an average 
of eight years before an orchard man can 
see a cent of return for his labor. During 
all these years he has been cultivating, 
spraying, and pruning. A thunder-storm 
does not stop a manufacturer, but it does 
the farmer. 

* The markets are crowded with crops 
at one season and almost empty of them 
at all others. This means that when he is 
harvesting his year’s return, his products 
bring him in the least. They are bought 
up by speculators when they are cheap 
and when the farmer must sell in order 
to get money to pay his bills, and then 
the dealers manipulate the amount they 
will let loose on the market until harvest 
time comes again, and at prices to meet 
their own speculative and immorat wishes. 

“ What percentage is the farmer en- 
titled to for his one turnover? Farming 
is one big gamble with the Lord and the 
land. Our manufacturers and bankers 
would be as poor as the farmers if they 
had to do business under the same con- 
ditions. 


THE BANKER’S GOOD REASONS DON’T 
HELP THE FARMER 


‘“* Many Eastern bankers appear to have 
confidence neither in the farmers nor in 
the land. Bankers stumble over each 
other in their efforts to induce meat- 
packing coneerns, warehouse men, com- 
mission merchants, wholesalers of farm 
products, and manufacturers to do busi- 
ness with them. Let a farmer walk into 
most of these same banks and ask for a 
loan, and the bankers will turn up their 
noses. They tell the farmer that his assets 
are not liquid and therefore they can’t 
loan to him. 

* A year or two ago our Farmers’ Ex- 
change sueceeded after considerable per- 
suasion in borrowing $10,000 from a local 
bank. We have paid our interest always 
on time. This loan is backed up by not 
less than $150,000 worth of valuable 
market garden farms managed by the 
hest farmers in this section of the East. 
When we asked last week for a renewal 
of this loan for another year, the bank 
Was pronouncedly indifferent; it hesi- 
tated, then told us it would rather loan 
the money to other business men. Now 
this same bank loans an abundance of 
money to dealers in pork, beef, wheat, 
corn, and other farm products, to vege- 
fable wholesalers and commission mer- 
ehants—all dealing in the products of the 
very farms to which the bank acted so 
mdifferently. And these same men kick 
hec::use the farmers don’t do more. Now, 
I may be wrong, but I think the Eastern 
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SEVEN CONCLUSIONS 


fe farmer is compelled to pay 
for his seeds, machinery, gro- 
ceries, fertilizer, and clothing what- 
ever the dealers see fit to charge ; 
but he is compelled to accept for 
his produce whatever the dealers 
see fit to pay. 


2. Farming as an occupation is 
not attractive enough. The easier, 
brighter, and more profitable urban 
life has captivated the farmer’s-son 
and the “ hired man.” 


3. There are no more new prof- 
itable farming regions left in the 
United States to be opened up. 
We have reached the end of cheap 
food production. 


4, No new inventions or methods 
appear to be available with which to 
reduce the cost of farm production. 


5. Farming has not as ready 
access to credit facilities as other 
industries. 


6. Lawmakers are not, generally 
speaking, as much interested in 
remedial legislation in the cause of 
agriculture as in that of industry 
and commerce. We are sacrificing 
agriculture for the sake of indus- 
try, as England did, for which 
England is now sitting in sackcloth 
and ashes. The curse of child labor, 
which has been driven out of our 
factories, still persists on our farms. 


7. Although a steadily inereas- 
ing population causes a steadily 
growing need of farm products, 
there is evidence that American 
families can no longer pursue farm- 
ing happily and profitably, and that 
only immigrant families can. 

J. Mapison GATHANY. 











bankers have had something to do with 
bringing on the food shortage.” 


Railways have also been a discouraging - 


factor. A Maine farmer says: ‘ Many 
cars last year were lost on their way and 
some made only two or three trips all 
season. Millions of bushels of 1919 wheat 
are still on the farm. In the Corn Belt 
the eribs are filled with last year’s crops. 
Transportation facilities have got to be 
made adequate to the needs of the coun- 
try and the railways compelled to deliver 
perishable goods in proper time or make 
good all losses to the farmers, if we are 
to continue to farm.” 

The average family in the city enjoys 
an abundance of running water, a bath- 
room, electricity, gas, telephone, street 
cars, vacuum cleaners, electric washing 
machines, and flatirons. Fully eighty per 
cent of the families on our American 
farms have no such conveniences. Com- 
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munity centers and good schools are 
among the things the modern farm family 
believes indispensable. But these cost 
money, and the farmers haven’t got it. 

“ T would never advise a young woman 
to marry a farmer,” said a woman of 
sixty who had spent all her life on a farm. 
Increasing intelligence is condemning the 
injustice of agricultural existence. 

Farmers and farm helpare leaving the 
farms, not because there is not enough for 
them todo but because there is too much ; 
they are not being driven from the farm 
by the introduction of new machinery ; 
they are deserting voluntarily. 

RESENTMENT IS BITTER 

The editor of the oldest agricultural 
journal in the world recently said: “ The 
farmers of America are discouraged ; 
they are filled with bitter resentment 
against conditions. Their list of griev- 
ances is a long one and each of them is 
real. They cannot be passed over lightly. 
They have tried the impossible task 
of feeding #2 corn to 14-cent hogs at 
a profit; they have lost millions in 
feeding high-priced feed to cattle, and 
have stood helplessly by and watched the 
city consumers pay as high prices for - 
their pork chops and beefsteaks as they 
did when cattle and hogs were bringing 
a living return to their producers. They 
have had to stand idly by while agents of 
city industries painted beautiful pictures 
of high wages and better living condi- 
tions in the cities. Everything the farm 
has to sell is comparatively low. in price 
or there'is no market; and yet city con- 
sumers never paid such high prices. The 
farmers have had to bear their share of 
the high prices of clothes, but now when 
they have a crop of wool to dispose of 
there is absolutely no market. Nobody 
will bid on the farmer’s wool. He has 
notes to meet, bills to pay, mortgages to 
liquidate, and still he has to pay gouging 
prices for the clothes he wears. The 
fruit men have paid high wages, bought 
expensive chemicals for spraying, and 
have spent months getting ready for the 
harvest, only to find that the high price 
of sugar has seriously curtailed their 
market. 

“The farmers were vastly more patriotic 
than they were given credit for. They 
raised a billion bushels of wheat, and the 
Government forced prices away below the 
market levels, fixing it at a scale that 
barely paid the cost of production. The 
farmers were the only class of citizens 
compelled to do this. Other industries 
obtained cost plus and the privilege to 
make the cost as high as they chose. The 
farmers grit their teeth when they read 
about 200 per cent, 300 per cent, and 
400 per cent dividends paid by manu- 
facturers of shoes and textiles and sugar 
and other necessities. The farmers are 
now told that there is not money enough 
to finance the harvest.” 

Such is the picture. 
there is a ray.of hope. 


It is dark. But 





Gathany will continue the narrative of his observations 








THE BOOK TABLE: DEVOTED TO BOOKS AND THEIR MAKERS 


WHAT ARE THE REQUIREMENTS OF A GOOD 
NOVEL? 


BY THOMAS L. MASSON 


“ O you know of a good book ?” is 
probably the most frequent ques- 
tion asked by the average person 
in search of the mental recreation 

that comes from reading. The answer to 
this question does not lie in any analysis of 
novel writing from the standpoint of the au- 
thor. The reader is the one who creates the 
demand. What does he want? That is the 
standpoint to be considered first. 

And the first thing that suggests itself is 
that, as the standpoints of readers pod 
according to their environment and cul- 
~ ture, fhere can be no standard by which a 
“ good.” book can be judged. If this is true 
there would be no case. We should have to 
stop short. But experience shows that there 
is an extraordinary agreement about cer- 
tain books among a large variety of read. 
ers. Experiments by librarians have brought 
out the fact that people who patronize a 
library rather aimlessly, and have no well- 
defined standards of their own, will begin 
first on the lower order of books, but will 
gradually, of their own accord, gravitate to 
Aigher levels... They .will first be attracted 
by the good story, and that it is crudely 
written will not trouble them. Little by 
little, however, they acquire the rudiments 
of a taste that constantly tends to make 
them more careful in their selections. 

But if this is true on the part of the 
most uncultivated readers, on the other 
hand it is also true that the most cultivated 
people, especially if their lives are greatly 
occupied, will often seek lower levels in 
search of that kind of abstraction that 
comes from a story of action. Thus we have 
Justices of the Supreme Court reading dime 
novels with avidity; we have Macaula 
devouring this kind of literature. Presi- 
dent Wilson himself has confessed to this 
sort of dissipation. 

There must, then, be a sort of middle 
ground where these two extremes meet ; 
and it is to this middle ground that I 
would direct attention. ' 

Dismissing those so-called “deeper” 
books that deal with history, philosophy, 
and science, many of which are read by 
large numbers of people, let us confine 
ourselves to fiction; and in fiction novels 
easily fall into three groups : 

1. The character novel, in which every- 
thing else is subordinated to the delinea- 
tion of certain types of human beings. 
These types are by no means photographic 
studies of real people, but are almost in- 
variably the author’s reactions to his own 
artistic sense of life. The novels of Henry 
James and George Meredith fall within 
this class. The people they portray are 
“ built up” with a literary ddhancniine 
from the author’s creative ability plus his 
conformity with the true principles of art, 
which hold good no matter in what field 
these principles may be expressed. For 
these same principles apply in music and 
painting and the drama. 

2. The story of action, in which every- 
thing else is subordinated to the story 
itself, scarcely any attempt at art being 
displayed in the dillon of character 
snd stenting being leveled down to the 
course of the story, the construction of 
which must, from beginning to end, be 
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without any unnecessary impediment, so 
that the reader is carried on unconsciously, 
his attention held by a continuous sense of 
mystery, until the dénowement comes. It 
should be observed that this kind of story 
ends with the book itself. The reader 
sighs, wishes that it might have been 
longer, is grateful that while reading it he 
has completely forgotten himself, and then 
—— to forget the book. A few weeks 
ater it is extremely doubtful if he can 
tell anything about it. 

The great novel, in which these two 
forms are blended into a whole. This 
occurs so rarely as to make the great 
novels extremely scarce, and even at that 
the great novels have blemishes. Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones” is considered by leading 
critics to be the greatest English novel. It 
wanders along, from the modern reader’s 
standpoint, rather aimlessly. Nevertheless 
it is one of the world’s greatest novels, 
with the story element true to life and the 
character element true to literary art. To 
many lovers of Jane Austen her novels not 
only depict life true to literary art, but 
contain enough of a plot to carry them 
home. They may be read and re-read with 
increasing pleasure, and this in spite of 
Mark Twain and Mrs. Atherton. Yet 
there is no sense of excitement about them, 
slight incidents serving, because the author 
knows how to handle them, to create a 
dramatic interest. 

In modern life Joseph Conrad’s novels 
rank very high, yet there are many readers 
for whom they contain no interest. These 
readers do not rise to their story-telling 
power, and are cold to their characteriza- 
tion and fine English. This is due to Con- 
rad’s method of delineation, which he has 
developed from his own individual stand- 
point and which he has had to force grad- 
ually upon the attention of a seating hehy 
of readers. 

This leads me to group novels in two 
other ways. First, the novel of pure enter- 
tainment, and, second, the novel of mczal 
depth. Conrad’s novels are of the second 
type, are essentially allegories. They treat 
of man’s struggle against the elemental 
forces of nature, aa unless the reader 
himself has developed a genuine sense of 
the difference between the moral and the 
purely material he is almost sure to miss 
Conrad entirely. To read one of Conrad’s 
books purely for entertainment, just as one 
reads a detective story, is need a to mis- 
understand it. When a novelist has this 
sense of moral values, that is, when he is 
deeply imbued with man’s eternal struggle 
— the powers of darkness, the value 
of his art depends upon how he can tell his 
story in such a way as to keep up the inter- 
est without leaning too far in the other 
direction. That is the main difficulty with 
so many of the so-called problem novels. 
They are frankly nothing but propaganda, 
and that is always bad art. Dickens was 
enraged against some of the grossest 
abuses of his age, but, being a great artist, 
he was able to tell his story and keep the 
attention of the reader while bringing 
home his lesson. 

But these two types may be combined. 
Take the historical novel, which has four 


elements, for it must not only tell a story 
and delineate character, but it must be suf- 
ficiently accurate to contain a correct idea 
of the age of which it treats, and in addition 
it may treat of the interplay of moral 
forces and bring home a great lesson. To 
those who know nothing of Rome and care 
less, Hawthorne’s “ Marble Faun” would 
lose a large part of its remarkable atmos- 
aco and quality, although without this 

owledge it would of course carry home 
its charm. To American readers more or 
less familiar with the history of their own 
country “ The Scarlet Letter ” would, how- 
ever, be better understood. 

Briefly, if the modern novelist is con- 
cerned only with the sale of his books, his 
problem is to avoid anything that taxes 
too much the minds of his readers, the 

reat mass of whom desire to make no effort 
in reading a book, but prefer that the author 
should do all of the work. Thus a novel- 
ist who deals with a strange people must— 
from this standpoint—recreate them in 
such a way that the reader is not made to 
feel that he is being fed up with history. 
That is why the popular novelist writes of 
the things and the people everybody knows 
about. When he is a great novelist, how- 
ever, this is by far his best medium. It is 
probable that if Mr. Conrad could have 
written of things nearer home his audience 
would have been more responsive. In read- 
ing his stories the reader is always repaid 
for the trouble he takes; but in the case 
of Dickens, no matter if he descends to 
pathos, or how torrential may be the stream 
of his book, the reader is carried along in 
a kind of swirl of humor and description 
and delightful surprises, and doesn’t care 
much what happens to him. Mr. De Mor- 
gan’s books contain a wealth of observa- 
tion and delightful writing, but there is 
little order about them, and they miss fire 
from a lack of the principles underlying 
all art. To those who claim that art is 
nothing but personality I would register 
an immediate objection, for art is not alone 
personality, but it must be founded on a 
technique ——. even from genius itself 
a long apprenticeship. The history of all 
great artists is the history of one long 
struggle to achieve perfection. 

Vhe reader, therefore, in his search after 
the “good book,” must begin with a defi- 
nite idea of what he really wants. If his 
sole purpose is to pass away a certain period 
of time without any other result than to 
tide himself over that period, then he is 
apparently hopeless so far as good litera- 
ture is concerned. But, as I have intimated 
in the beginning, even at that he is doing 
something, for as he plunges, one after an- 
other, into a number of exciting books that 
have only a story value and make no 
claims on his attention other than to keep 
him riveted to the spot while he is reading 
them, he is still bound, in the very nature 
of the case, to institute unconscious com- 

arisons. He willdiscover that the “trashy’’ 
oks are all of them built on the same 
formula, and, still quite unconsciously, he 
will discover that one of them is better 
written than another. At this point, in 


spite of himself, his sense of discrimination : 
is aroused, and he is then on the path te» 
better things. His next step will be the dis-. 


covery that with books of genuine value the 
reader himself must always contribute 
something. He must exercise a certain 
patience and restraint, and must come to 
feel that there may be much more in the 
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turn of a phrase, or in the. background 
which, for a certain purpose, the author 
creates, than he at first suspected. In short, 
the reader must help the author by taking 
the time and thought to understand him. 
Snap judgments of a book, based on the 
fatal habit of skimming it over, are too 
common. 

And still beyond the literary art dis- 
played, the reader’s own fundamental ex- 
perience with life itself will be ae to the 
test. If he discovers nothing in Conrad or 
Kipling beyond the story, about the telling 
of which there may be a divergence of 
opinion among those who think they know 
a story asa story, then he has still missed 
much, because he himself has missed many 
of the fundamental experiences of life. 


THE NEW 


FICTION 


True Love. By Allan Monkhouse. Henry Holt 
& Co., New York. 


The title gives an erroneous impression 
of sweet sentimentalism. If anything, the 
book errs on the side of arid intellectual- 
isni. But the talk of the journalists, actor 
people, and theoretical internationalists is 
clever and epigrammatic. Their interests 
center around the “ Manchester Herald,” 
an@ it is obvious that the “Guardian ” of 
that English city is in the author’s mind. 
Whether it is worth while now to dis- 
sect the state of mind at the outbreak of 
the war of the English disciples of Tolstoi 
who believed that all war must be iniquitous 
and also beyond possibility, is perhaps 
debatable. One of the coterie of the book 
says in effect that all the world’s crimes are 
due to national patriotism ; but hazy, vague 
internationalism really underlay most of 
England’s non-preparedness and lack of 
recognition of actualities. As fiction the 
hook is not appealing, but it is keenly and 
sometimes brilliantly written. 


Wind Between the Worlds (The). By Alice 
Brown. The Macmillan Company, New York. 


Not so well-rounded and satisfying as 
Miss Brown’s “ Bromleigh Neighborhood.” 
But there is one capital character, a fine 
old New England grandmother, whose mind 
is keen, whose tongue is sharp, and whose 
heart is warm. One takes great joy in her 
scorn at the “ psychic” trickery by which 
her daughter is led to hope that her dead 
soldier son can send her messages, and at 
all the sappy sentimentalism of the flabby 
talk that purports to be from those who 
have “gone over.” A scientist who be- 
lieves that a new radium-like substance he 
has found will give him wireless messages 
from the other world, and who, like most 
of the spiritists, ekes out by fraud the 
results he gets from his subconscious 
mind, is also a clear-cut figure—fanatic, 
scientist, and dreamer in qne. The love- 
plot is singular, but not convincing or 
quite well managed. 


BOOKS 


HISTORY AND POLITICAL ECONOMY 
Advancing Hour (The). By Norman Hap- 
good. Boni & Liveright, New York. 

This is journalism, not literature nor his- 
tory. The author demands freedom of 
speech and press, but he does not define 
either, nor does he indicate what, if any- 
thing, should be done by the State to pro- 
tect the community from crimes committed 
by tongue and by pen. He devotes pages to 
the narration of incidents, some of very 
doubtful hearsay, in order to demonstrate, 
what no one doubts, that in time of war 
extravagant statements are made and ex- 
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aggerated and fictitious stories are pub- 
lished. But his readers would never learn 
from him that the atrocities of the Ger- 
mans in Belgium have been subjected to 
three independent official investigations, 
have been verified by oath, the time, place, 
and circumstances being given, and that no 
attempt has ever been made to deny the 
testimony or refute the conclusions reached. 
He demands the recognition of the Bolsh- 
evik Government in Russia as a de facto 
government without defining what a de 
facto government is. No government has 
aright to recognition unless it has both the 
power and the will to protect persons and 
property. Nor does he give to his readers 
any information respecting the official doc- 
ments issued by the Bolshevik Govern- 
ment, or the Address made by Lenine to 
his constituents, in which the principles of 
Bolshevism are defined with great frank- 
ness. The best chapter in the book is chap- 





It was one of E. V. Lucas’s great 
moments in America when he 
held in his hand Lamb’s drafts 
of “Roast Pig’ and “Dream 
Children.” Mr. Lucas wants to 
know what British collectors 
were doing to let America get 
hold of the many letters and 
manuscripts of Keats and Shel- 
ley, Burns and Byron, Lamb and 
Johnson. The second part of 
his article “From an American 
Note-Book”’ will appear in the 
next issue of The Outlook. It 
ranges from Coney Island to the 
Guaranty Trust Company ; and 
from Boston’s Beacon Street to 
Philadelphia’s Franklin Inn. One 
gathers that he has fallen quite 
in love with America, despite 
his conclusion that: ‘For the 
Nation’s good nearly every one, 
I fancy, has too much money.” 











over both Socialism and government regu- 

lation of great combinations, as a remedy 

for industrial injustice. The book ends 
with an unqualified admiration for Mr. 

Wilson and his policies. Mr. Norman Hap- 

good is an effective pamphleteer; but ex- 

cellences in a pamphleteer are fatal defects 
in a historian. 

American World Policies. By David Jayne 
Hill. The George H. Doran Company, New 
York. 

The author in his preface condemns the 
Paris League of Nations, which he defines 
as “‘a limited defensive alliance for the 
protection of existing ——s and 
advocates one which will provide for “ the 
enforcement of peace by conformity to 
international law as a body of just and 
equal rules for the conduct of nations in 
their relations with one another.” Diplo- 
mat and historian, Dr. Hill is a recognized 
authority in international law. We do not 
know of any book so valuable as this for 
the information of editors, legislators, or 
other students of the League problem who 
wish to get in clear and authoritative form 
the objections to the Wilson, or Paris, 


ter oe on the advantages of co-operation, 
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League and an understanding of the 
= on which those objections are 
ased. For such students the value of the 
book is greatly enhanced by the official 
documents appended to it, which include 
President Wilson’s “ Points,” the “Cove- 
nant of the League,” and the Senate’s 
“‘ Reservations.” 

Mexico in Revolution. By V. Blasco Ihbaiiez. 


Translated by Arthur Livingston and, Joseph 
Padin. E. P. Dutton & Co: Wew York. 


Some Problems of the Peace Conference. 
By Charles Homer Hoskins and _ Robert 
Howard Lord. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge. 


Sovietism. By William English Walling. E. P. 
Dutton & Co., New York. 


Mr. William English Walling wrote in 
1908 a volume on “Russia’s Message” based 
on a careful and sympathetic study, espe- 
cially of the Russian peasantry. Despite some 
extravagant claims for the creative power 
of the peasant population “in oy in 
politics, in economic institutions,” his vol- 
ume is recognized as an authority in its 
peculiar field. This volume is therefore 
the more significant. It is a vigorous in- 
dictment of Bolshevism, which according 
to Mr. Walling is not an economic doc- 
trine, nor a constructive programme, nor 
are the Bolshevists idealists, nor unselfish 
humanitarians, nor moral philosophers, nor 
representatives of the masses. They are not 
fighting against capitalism, nor against 
class rule, and have not developed any 
superior economic organization, and are 
not giving chief attention to feeding starv- 
ing Russia or reorganizing its railways or 
other industries. ‘They are fighting for 
power, for the rule of the proletariat, and 
against the religious institutions of the 
people, against peace, law and order, and 
are using as their avowed instruments com- 
pulsory labor, industrial dictatorship, the 
army, and the Red Terror. Mr. Walling 
quotes from official documents, from Soviet 
newspapers, and from the public addresses 
of Bolshevist leaders to support his charges. 
We do not know of any book from which 
the American reader can get a better 
photograph of Russian Bolshevism as por- 
trayed and interpreted by the Bolshevists 
themselves. 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
Rick and Ruddy. The Story of a Boy and His 
Dog. By Howard R. Garis. Illustrated. The 
Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, Mass. 


Wonder Stories. The Best Myths for Boys and 
Girls. By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey. Illustrated. 
The Milton Bradley Company, Springfield, 
Mass, 

RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY 


Freethinkers of the Nineteenth Century. 
By_Janet E. Courtney. O.B.E. Illustrated. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

By “Freethinkers” Miss Courtney 
means not an avowed disbeliever in Chiris- 
tianity but one who, whatever his beliefs 
or disbeliefs, discards the authority of tra- 
dition. In this sense she herself is a free- 
thinker. We should have made a some- 
what different selection; we should have 
included in the freethinkers of the nine- 
teenth century Principal Jowett, who did 
so much to emancipate education; F. W. 
Robertson, who emancipated the pulpit 
from the conventional requirements of his 
time, and Dean Stanley, who emancipated 
Bible students from their bondage to the 
letter. The influence of their life and 
teaching has been much more permanent 
than that of Charles Bradlaugh or Harriet 
Martineau. But Miss Courtney has done 
her work well; her brief biographies are 
intelligent, sympathetic, and discriminat- 
ing, and are interesting reading. 








HE American saloon has vanished. It 
frittered away its day of grace, and the 
cold intelligence of the American pub- 

lic is set against it once forall. Yet, blight- 
ing and iniquitous as the American saloon 
proved itself to be, we are compelled to 
admit that in some respects it supplied a 
legitimate social need. Is it not now high 
time for us to inquire what this pearl of 
value is that through all these years has 
found its lodging-place in the swine’s 
snout? Since the saloon has disappeared, 
we should see to it that whatever compo- 
nent it contained of social value should be 
preserved and utilized for the continued 
benefit and enjoyment of men. What, then, 
is this subtle and potent ingredient —purity 
in the midst of impurity ? Does it not lie 
in the deep and perennial desire of men to 
come together in free and independent 
good fellowship amid surroundings that 
minister to leisure and good cheer and 
physical comfort? And has not human 
nature always and everywhere decreed as 
an almost necessary accompaniment of 
such intercourse that men shall eat and 
drink together? Surely, if the charm ex- 
ercised by the saloon resides in this enjoy- 
ment of unconstrained and democratic 
indulgence in talk and food and drink, it 
ought not to be hard to provide an accept- 
able substitute. 

It seems to the writer of this article 
(one who is incurably social and grega- 
rious, and at the same time, both in theory 
and practice, an enthusiastic investigator 
of the eating and drinking habits of man- 
kind) that the English coffee-house of the 
seventeenth century supplies us with just 
such an example of a popular social insti- 
tution as we are now in search of here in 
America as a substitute for the saloon. 
There remains in England to-day no ves- 
tige of the coffee-house as a distinctive in- 
stitution ; but for a century—from 1650 to 
about 1750—it exerted a unique and pow- 
erful influence onthe national life. During 
the period of its supremacy it met definite 
and widespread needs—needs that we 
speed maniacs of the twentieth century, 
with our highly organized business, social, 
and political life, can scarcely conceive of. 
Che coffee-house was at once a sort of 
pecialization of the higher and more intel- 
lectual aspects of the taverng a forerunner 
of the club life of the succeeding century, 
and a substitute for the daily newspaper. 
It afforded every requisite for comfort, 
convenience, and companionship, and all 
this at the slightest cost and with no temp- 
tation to debauchery. At the expense of 
only a penny aman could find light and 
warmth and congenial company ; a place 
to receive his letters; access to the latest 
news; a common meeting-place for the 
transaction of business ; yntrammeled op- 
portunity to discuss politics; the privilege 
of gleaning expert kewowledge from the 
lips of the great or those who were near 
neighbors to the great; and, finally, the 
incentive to cultivate fine manners, correct 
decorum, and sound morals. All this in 
addition to gratifying his palate—for the 
outlay of another penny—with the bever- 
age that makes men wise and keeps them 
sober. It is not strange, in the light of all 
this, that the 
come to be looked upon as an institution 
of national importance; that it should 
have seemed so fit and fascinating to all 





coffee-house should have * tensions. A 
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classes ; that it should have been ealled the 
citizen’s academy; and that an Oxforc, 


wit should have said, “ Learning no longer * 


remains a dry pursuit.” 

The practical task of establishing and 
operating coffee-houses attractively and 
successfully here in America must, of 
course, be left to expert students of society 
and to professional caterers. But even in 
these bread and butter and coffee and pipe 
and newspaper matters much valuable in- 
formation may be drawn from the practices 
and material conveniences of the coffee- 
house in the time of Dryden and Swift and 
Addison. There is, too, so much that is 
quaint and charming about these old Eng- 
lish coffee-houses that it may not be amiss 
to point out in some measure what consti- 
tuted the rich and varied life of the typical 
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From * The Early History ot Coffee-Houses " 


HEADING OF BROADSIDE, 1674 


English cotfee-house in its high and palmy 
days. 

At that time each place had its own 
appropriate sign—a hand pouring coffee 
from a Turkish pot into a coffee-dish, a 
sultan or a sultaness, or the Great Mogul 
in his chair of state. Once within the 
charmed circle of the coffee-house, we see 
a clean, well-sanded floor, orderly and 
decent stools and benches, and nicely 
polished tables. A great fire burns cheerily 
at the end of the room, and before it an 
abundance of water is kept continually 
boiling. Shining rows of coffee-dishes and 
cottee-pots are conveniently displayed about 
the room. A buxom dame or a pretty maid 
presides graciously at the bar; and within 
a glass case near at hand the letters of the 
regular patrons are so arranged that the 
addresses may easily be read. The coffee- 
boy or the master of the house plies in- 
dustriously to and fro, supplying news- 
papers, pipes, and tobacco; replenishing 
the empty dishes; and weleoming or repel- 
ling neweomers as occasion may demand. 

Upon entering, each person paid a penny 
at the counter, and coffee was usually two- 
pence a dish. There was no other charge. 
Regular frequenters of the place had their 
favorite seats reserved for them, and were 
accorded special attentions by the mistress 
or the landlord. A certain amount of 
privacy could be secured by individual or 
traternal groups by retiring into inner 
‘ooms reserved for guests of special pre- 
man of fashion or leisure 
might be expected at the coffee-house be- 
tween ten and twelve in the morning; and 
again after his two-o’clock meal from four 
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to six. He might then go to walk in the 
park or might attend the theater; or he 
might remain throughout the evening, as 
Dryden and many wits often did. When 
quest was made for a man on any account, 
it was not asked where he lived, but what 
coffee-house he was in the habit of fre- 
quenting. Some habitual loiterers and gos- 
sips made a practice of going about from 
one coffee-house to another, visiting sev- 
eral of them between breakfast and_bed- 
time. In the earlier days the coffee-house 
was a perfectly democratic and representa- 
tive meeting-place. All classes and condi- 
tions of men came together; so that here 
might be seen every type of individual 
from the braggart and the bully to te fop 
and the philosopher. Hither came the wit, 
the beau, the politician, the country green- 
horn, the soldier, the apprentice, the lawyer, 
the doctor, the clergyman, the man of the 
world, and even the gentleman of the road. 
Nobles and plebeians, Whigs and Tories, 
Quakers and Puritans and Cavaliers—all 
alike frequented the coffee-house. Men of 
like tastes and pursuits tended, of course, 
to meet together, with the inevitable result 
that each particular coffee-house soon came 
to have its own congenial group of patrons 
and to take on more or less the character 
of a club—but democratic none the less, 
and not until a rather late period crysgal- 
lizing into distinctive club life. 

The distinctive features of the old Eng- 
lish coffee-house are almost identical with 
the popular features of the modern sa- 
loon : accessibility, democracy, convenience, 
physical comfort, comradeship, informa- 
tion, amusement—all this at slight cost. 
Whatever modern institution is evolved as 
a substitute for the saloon must recognize 
and emphasize these universally attractive 
qualities. It is not amiss for the church to 
do what it can to supply the physical and 
social needs hitherto provided by the 
saloon. But when the church and _ phi- 
lanthropy have done their utmost to re- 
elaim men and open to them the doors of 
sober comfort and wholesome fellowship 
for mind and spirit, the great mass of mer 
who have been habitual frequenters of the 
saloon will have been unreached. In large 
measure they must find or devise their 
own substitutes, or must find their satis- 
faction in new institutions that will arise 
naturally out of new conditions. Commu- 
nity centers will increase more and more ; 
cities and States will be more prompt and 
intelligent than they have been in the past 
to provide from the public money public 
comforts and conveniences such as the 
saloon has been accustomed to supply; 
and business enterprise and foresight will 
recognize the new demand and will set 
about meeting it, in the spirit of mere 
gain, adapting their establishments as far 
as possible to the same desires that were 
formerly supplied by the saloon. Foremost 
among all these purely business under- 
takings, it would seem to the writer, should 
be the modernized coffee-house, modeled 
upon that of two hundred years ago, but, 
so far as possible, taking over the unique, 
popular, and unobjectionable features of 
the American saloon. Why should not the 
great wholesale coffee dealers of the coun- 
try take lessons from the brewers, and 
thereby, at this transitional juncture in the 
social and drinking habits of the American 
people, vastly stimulate the sale of coffee 
through the establishment in opportune 
locations of hundreds of cozy, attractive, 
accessible, well-equipped and well-man- 
aged and advertised coffee-houses ¢ 
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GO ity 
National 
an 
Building, 
Sh reve- 
»ort, 


Bos 
Archi- 


Worth, 
Texas. Asso- 
—_ Archi- 


te 

Neild, "haanen 

port, "La.; Gen’! 
nat Centrai Contract- 
ing C 0., Houston, Texas; 
‘Roofers, H H. H. Bain 
Sheet Metal Works, 
Shreveport, La. 





Sootticn Rite Cathedral, Shreveport, La. Arch., E. F. 
Neild, Shreveport, La. ; Gen’l Cont., Stewart- McGhee, 
i Little Rock, Arkansas; Roof- 
H. H. Bain Sheet , 
Metal Works, Shreve- 
port, La 





The Highland Sanitarium and Addition. Arch., C. W. King, 
Shreveport, La.; Gen’] Cont.,Stewart-McGhee, Little Rock, 
Ark., Roofers, H.H. Bain Sheet Metal Wks.,Shreveport,La. 








Barrett Street School, Shreveport, La. e- Neild & 
Olshver, Shreveport. La.; Gen’! Cont., W. H. Werner, 
Shreveport, La. ; Roofers, J. W. Wilkinson, 

Shreveport, La. 





+ Wray Dickinson Sales & Garage Ca. Arch. E, F. Neild: 
Rogfers: ¢1. H. Bain Sheet Metal Works, Gen'l Cont.: 
2 WS. Werner. 


ng 


All of Shreveport, La. 























Another “Specification”? City— 


MERICA’S leading architects 
and construction engineers are 
practically unanimous in their 

endorsement of Barrett Specification 
Roofs. This is best proved by the fact 
that most of the permanent modern 
buildings all over the country have 
roofs of this type. 


Take Shreveport, La., for instance— 


This thriving city—the center of one 
of the richest sections of the South— 
is carrying forward an ambitious pro- 
gram of civic improvement and com- 
mercial expansion. 


The soundness of the city’s rapid 
development is attested by the substan- 
tial character of the new buildings, a 
few of which are shown on this page. 


And nearly all the important build- 
ings erected in Shreveport in recent 
years are covered with Barrett Speci- 
fication Roofs. 


The Only Bonded Roof 


Barrett Specification Roofs are the 
only roofs insured by a Surety Com- 
pany Bond against upkeep and repair 
expense. 


This Surety Bond runs for 20 or 10 
years and is issued without cost to the 
owner. It may be obtained on any 
Barrett Specification Roof of 50 
squares or larger in towns of 25,000 
or more, avd in many smaller places 


































where our inspection service is avail- 
able. 


Our only stipulations are that ‘The 
Barrett Specification revised April 15, 
_ 1920, shall be strictly followed and 
that the roofing contractor shall be 
approved by us and his work subject 
to our inspection. 


Important Notice 


The Barrett Specification Type “AA” 
20-Year Bonded Roof represents the 
most permanent roof covering it is pos- 
sible to construct, and while we bond it 
for twenty years only, we Can name many 
roofs of this type that have been in ser- 
vice over forty years and are still in 
good condition. 


Where the character of the building 
does not justify a roof of such extreme 
length of service, we recommend the 
Barrett Specification Type “A” Roof, 
bonded for 10 years. Both roofs are built 
of the same high-grade materials, the 
only difference being in the quantity used. 


Full details regarding these Bonded 
Roofs and copies of The Barrett Specifi- 
cation sent free on request. 


ft — 
The Baprell <-> 
e Gu ompany 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 
Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 
sirmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas 
Nashville Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 
Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 
Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 
Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited : 
Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 
St. John, N. B Halifax, N. 8. Sydney, N.S. 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY’ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y. 


Hawaii’s Serious Problems 


rT ELL how Hawaii came to be annexed 

| to the United States. Do you think 

we acted wisely in accepting posses- 
sion of these islands ? 

Explain the legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches of the Hawaiian Govern- 
ment. How are the Governor, the Senate, 
and the House of Representatives chosen ? 

Compare the Hawaiian Government with 
the Governments of Alaska, the Philip- 
pines, and Porto Rico. 

Can the Legislature of Hawaii enact 
any laws it sees fit? 

Suppose a question regarding the Consti- 
tutional privileges of a citizen of Hawaii 
should arise, where would the question be 
settled ? 

Do you think the United States Govern- 
ment should take a hand in solving the 
problems of Hawaii that are mentioned in 
this article ? 

What points would you include in “a 
wise and adequate programme of education 
and Americanization ” for the people of 
Hawaii ? 

What is the meaning of the “ coolie 
class,” evictions, sabotage, equituble, het- 
erogeneous ? 


The Public and the 
Strikers 


One newspaper says that the two mill- 
ion or more Brooklyn citizens “ merely 
desired to be let alone so that they could 
go peaceably about thelr bustness unmo- 
lested and safe from bodily harm.’’ Is this 
the extent of interest the public should take 
in strikes? Do you think the public ought 
to be willing to undergo inconvenience in 
order to help strikers achieve their ob- 
jects? 

As part of its plan for dealing with in- 
dustrial disputes, The Outlook advocates 
the incorporation of labor unions. What 
good would this do? Why don’t union 
leaders themselves advocate the incorpora- 
tion of the unions ? 

The Outlook also advocates the right of 
collective bargaining. What does collective 
bargaining mean? Why is there any ques- 
tion about the right of collective one 
gaining ? 

If wage-earners did not strike, do 
you think they would be working for less 
than living wages? Do employers of 
men and women'’in your community show 
a voluntary practical interest in the so- 
cial and economic betterment of their 
employees ? 

Ought wage-earners always to keep their 
contracts? Should there be a means of 


enforcing contracts entered into by 
wage-earners? Illustrate both of your 
answers. 


There seems to be considerable opposi- 
tion on the part of labor unions to com- 





1 These questions and comments are designed not 
ouly for the use of current events classes and clubs, 
debating societies, teachers of history and English, 
and the like, but also for discussion in the home 
and for suggestion to any reader who desires to 
study current affairs as well as to read about them. 
—Tue Epirors. 





pulsory arbitration. Should arbitration be 
compulsory or voluntary ? If you were a 
wage-earner, which would you prefer ? 
Why ? 

Do you think industrial concerns should 
call in strike-breakers ¢ 

What, in your opinion, are the pur- 
pose and the aim of organized labor in 
America ? 

Define the following: Incorporation, 
corollary, public sentiment, subterfuge, 
ultra-radical, impertinent. 

Some of the most valuable books on 
labor movements and labor problems are 
“Labor and the Common Welfare,” by 
Samuel Gompers (E. P. Dutton) ; “ Labor’s 
Challenge to the Secial Order,” by John 
G. Brooks (Maemillan); “The Casual 
Laborer,” by C. BE. Parker (Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe); “ Labor and the Em- 
ployer,” by Samuel Gompers (E. P. Dut- 
ton). 


The Hunger Strike as a 
Weapon 


Should the British Government release 
Mr. MacSwiney from prison ? 

Many people do not know the plan of 
self-government which Great Britain has 
offered to Ireland. What is England’s real 
attitude on Ireland ? 

What are the rights of Ireland as seen 
from the Sinn Fein view-point ? 

Is it the divisions within Ireland itself 
or want of good will on England’s part 
that causes the delay of a peaceful settle- 
ment between England and Ireland ? 

Tell what you think of injecting the Irish 
question into American polities ? 

Do you think this country should recog- 
nize the so-called Irish Republic? Tell 
why or why not. 

Would you be willing to have the 
United States engage in war with Great 
Britain over the question of Irish inde- 
pendence ? 

Both sides of Iveland’s case are pre- 
sented in the September (1920) number of 
“Current History Magazine.” Read it. 
Also read “Ireland and England,” by E. 
Turner (Century), and “ Ireland a Nation,” 
by R. Lynd (Dodd, Mead & Co.). 


A Question and a 
Comment 


What is your opinion of The Outlook’s 
argument against a federation of nations 
at the present time analogous to the fed- 
eration of States in the United States ? 
Support your opinion. 

An editor of a Democratic newspaper 
charges the Republican party with playing 
politics with peace. Is there any proof that 
the editor is right ? 

There are those who believe that if 
the United States does not join the League 
of Nations as advocated by President 
Wilson and Governor Cox it will show 
that the United States is a coward. Is 
this so? 

What is your definition for the following 
terms: Civilization, federation, «analo- 


gous, ecnfederation, contiguous ? 
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Worn t 


For more than forty years Boston Gar- 
ter has been a friend to men the world 
over. It not only keeps the old friends 
but makes many new ones each year. 
Most men ask for Boston Garter as a 
matter of course—the two words go so 
well together. ; 

GEORGE FROST Makers BOSTON 
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SELECTED GOSPEL HYMNS 


A choice selection from the famous 
MOODY & SANKEY GOSPEL HYMNS, 1 to 6 COMPLETE 
Herein are the favorite and the tenderest of the World’s 
t hymns ; those hymns which have endured the longest 
by the estimate of time. In durable cloth binding for all 
departments of the Church. #50 per 100, carriage extra. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 156 Sth Ave., New York 


A Cash Offer for 
Cartoons and Photographs 


Cash payment, from $1 to $5, will 
promptly be made to our readers who 
send us a cartoon or photograph ac- 
cepted by The Outlook. 

We want to see the best cartoons 
published in your local papers, and 
the most interesting and newsy pic- 
tures you may own. Read carefully 
the coupons below for conditions 
governing payment. Then fill in the 
coupon, paste it on the back of the 
cartoon or print, and mail to us. 


Tue Epitrors oF THE OUTLOOK 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 








To the Cartoon Editor of The Outlook : 
The attached cartoon is clipped from the 


. of the following 


OB i iaiisicpitaiinicanaibidens If this particular 
clipping is selected for reproduction in ‘The 
Outlook, I will aecept One Dollar as payment 
in full for my service in bringing it to your 
attention. I agree that if it is not used it will 
not be returned nor its receipt acknowledged. 


pF OTTO POT OO Miimisenaeebebeees 


PR cciswenes :ti-irneriecenecusete 








To the Photograph Editor of The Outlook : 


The attached photograph is the property of 
the undersigned and is submitted for pubhea- 
tion in The Outlook. Postage is enclosed for 
its return if unavailable. It is my under- 
standing that The Outlook agrees to pay $3 
for this photograph if reproduced as a half- 
page cut, or smaller, and $5 if reproduced in 
larger size than a half page. The enclosed 
brief account of the object or event depicted 
you may use as you see fit. 
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THE FRANKLIN 


20 miles to the gallon of gasoline 

12,500 miles to the set of tires 

50% slower yearly depreciation 

(National Averages) 
OTOR CAR pertormance above the average is 
something that most owners are willing to pay 
for. With the Franklin you not only“ get such per- 
formance, but get it az /ess cost. 


Greater comfort, easier control, fewer annoyances and 
delays, even in covering greater distances in a day — 





all this is yours with a Franklin. And yet your gaso- 
line, tire and repair bills are practically Aa/ved. 


Nothing indicates more clearly what motorists think of 
this combined road-ability and economy than this fact: 


I920 will increase the total number of 
Franklin owners to over 65,000—an 
increase of more than 22% during the year. 











FRANKLIN AUTOMOBILE COMPANY, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 






Photo by 
Brown Bros. 
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Children are in Danger 
PROTECT THEIR SCHOOLS 


American communities have suffered the actual 
horrors of schoolhouse fires. This costly lesson is 
unheeded in cities and villages without number. 

In every community there are school buildings 
which lack full fire protection. 

A Pyrene Fire Extinguisher will put out any fire 
in its early stages, even a gasoline or electric fire. A 
teacher or pupil can operate it. Pyrene puts out many 
a blaze while the fire department is “‘on the way.”’ 

A Pyrene extinguisher should be in every school- 
room and a Guardene soda-and-acid extinguisher in 
every hallway. 


















Photo by Brown Bros,, N. ¥. 


PYRENE . 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
INC. 

17 East 49th Street, New York 


Atlanta Chicago KansasCity San Francisco 


Pyrene Manufacturing Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
Montreal, P.Q. 


Sold by hardware and electrical 
supply, school supply dealers 
and garages 


Write for Pyrene Fire Booklet 
showing complete line of fire- 
+; fighting and fire-prevention appli- 

= ances for public buildings, homes, 


More than 100 children perished in this schoo! fire industrial plants, ete. 





















PILGRIM MOTHERS 


BY DANIEL HENDERSON 





(The first baptismal names entered in the records 
of the church founded by the Pilgrims at Boston 
were those that appear in these verses) 


Pilgrim mothers—when your ship 
Clove the wildness of the West! 
When the sea-wind’s icy grip 
Chilled the.dream within your breast ! 
What of peril? What of woe? 
What of pain and pestilence 
Made you name your children so— 
“Pity,” “Joy,” and “Recompense”? 


When your unaccustomed hands 

Helped to break the stubborn ground, 
When your titles to the lands 

Were a headstone and a mound ; 
Whence your calm, submissive mood, 

’Midst the new world’s turbulence, 
That you named your infant brood— 

“ Pity,” “Joy,” and “ Recompense ”? 


Pilgrim mothers—still the years 
Hang their misty goals in space! 
We in turn are pioneers 
To an onward-surging race! 
You who by the barren rock 
Built the spirit’s excellence, 
Make us worthy of your flock— 
“ Pity,” “Joy,” and “ Recompense ”! 


HOW TO LOSE YOUR 
TEMPER 
BY MARGARET WENTWORTH 


We are told all through childhood’s 
formative years that we should always 
keep our tempers, and we are given ex- 
amples like Sir Isaac Newton and _ his 
little dog Diamond and Patient Griselda, 
just as though they were equally applicable 
to the case; whereas, as I shall endeavor 


to show, they are poles apart. But, after- 


all, who wants the same old temper all his 
life? Who ean be sure that if he lost it 
he would not find a much nicer one? 
Above all, what person who contemplates 
the benefits won for himself and others by 
people’s having lost their temper at the 
right time can dodge doing his share? 
On the other hand, if the people who lose 
their tempers, anyhow, would but study 
doing so to the best advantage, who can 
tell what might not be gained thereby ¢ 
No one spends time or thought on how to 
do something which he does not want ever 
to do, like falling out of a third-story 
window or interfering between man and 
wife; but, though some very good people 
disapprove of dancing, most people feel 
that those who are going to dance any- 
how should be taught to do it gracefully. 
Therefore I am about to lay down a few 
cardinal rules on this question of losing 
one’s temper. It should be done— 

Seldom ; 

Thoroughly ; 

At the right time ; 

To the right person ; 

It should stay lost until the situation is 
remedied if it be remediable ; 

A better one should be recovered in its 
place ; 

The evil remedied and the temper re- 
covered, the incident is dead, and there 
should be no post-mortems. 

A word or two under each of these 
heads, like an old-time sermon. 

It should be seldom, both because other- 
wise it loses all its effect and because it is 
really very tiresome to get angry. ‘That is 
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why a great many people get the reputation 
of being good-tempered who in reality are 
only lazy. But I do not agree with the 
doctors who say that anger is always a 
poison. Righteous anger may be like an 
electrical storm and clear the air for miles 
around ; and while all strong emotions are 
tiring, this is not considered ground on 
which to argue that love and ambition are 
poisons. A steady grouch is different ; that 
I consider a malignant poison. A friend of 
mine whose family consists of several 
grown-ups once told me that they allow 
each member of the family one unex- 
plained grouch per month, to last not more 
than twenty-four hours. If there is a hang- 
over the next day, the guilty member must 
either see the doctor or the priest (they 
are Roman Catholics). That seems to me 
eminently sane and reasonable; no one 
can go on being “ Pollyanna” forever ; 
you let your pessimism come to a head, 
like a boil, prick it, and feel better. 

Thoroughly. In the same formative 
years of childhood we were told that 
whatever was worth doing at all was worth 
doing well. Not that we should swear and 
throw things, but that we should not let 
our anger evaporate until it has produced 
results. All emotion should be expressed 
in action, and our anger, having been 
aroused, should not leave any one in any 
doubt as to its getting what it is going 
after. When we are “mad clear through,” 
we exercise a psychic power of which we 
ourselves and every one else with whom 
we come in contact are conscious. 

At the right time. The right time is 
when there are means at hand of making 
our anger effectual. When you hear of 
graft or some dirty piece of double-deal- 
ing on the part of a politician, for instance, 
the right time to be angry is on election 
day. On the other hand, in private life, 
the right time to be angry is usually when 
the offense is committed. Many people, 
like all children and animals, have short 
memories, and do not really know what 
you are punishing them for except imme- 
diately after the fault. 

To the right person. Here is where Sir 
Isaac Newton’s patience comes in. To have 
beaten Diamond, the dog, for tearing his 
manuseript to pieces would have been un- 
worthy of any just man, and tenfold more 
so in a philosopher. It is never right to 
lose one’s temper with an_ irresponsible 
agent. It is cowardly to visit the short- 
comings of a company on a helpless em- 
ployee of that company. It is rude and 
unavailing to abuse a clerk or servant for 
a fault that is none of his, and it is still 
worse if you know in your heart that you 
would not dream of saying the same things 
to his employer. Hit as hard as you like, 
but hit some one on your own level. 

It should stay lost until the situation is 
remedied if it be remediable. Most people’s 
tempers are like fires of straw, flaring up 
and dying out before you have had time to 
warm your fingers. Here is where my ob- 
jection to Patient Griselda comes in. Not 
that her temper flared—that spineless 
creature does not seem to have possessed 
one; but that, having a remedy to her 
land, she preferred to endure every indig- 
nity rather than walk quietly out of the 
buck door and leave the brute forever. I 
remember once hearing the late President 
Roosevelt speak of her in terms which 
voiced my own opinion of her and after- 
wards thanked him for it. “And with 
everything elsé she was such a bad influ- 

(Continued on page 119) 
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See These Results 


Learn what clean teeth mean 


All statements approved by high dental authorities 


See the results of the new way of teeth 
cleaning. They are quick and decisive. 
You will know at once that they mean a 
lifetime of cleaner, safer teeth. 


Millions of people employ it. And the 
glistening teeth seen everywhere show 
what it means. See what it means to you. 


A film combatant 


Most tooth troubles are now traced to 
film—to that viscous coat you feel. Film 
clings to teeth, enters crevices and stays. 


The ordinary tooth paste does not end 
film. othe film remains—much of it— 
and may do a ceaseless damage. Nearly 
all people suffer from it, more or less. 


It is the film-coat that discolors, not the 
teeth. .Film is the basis of tartar. It holds 


Watch the 


The use of Pepsodent at once reveals 
many new effects. 


One ingredient is pepsin. One multiplies 
the starch digestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits that cling. One multiplies 
the alkalinity of the saliva, to neutralize 
mouth acids. 


Two factors directly attack the films. 
One of them keeps the teeth so highly 
polished that film cannot easily cling. 


Pepsodent is the new-day tooth paste, 





PAT. OFF. 


Pepsaodent 


REG.U.S. 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant com- 
bined with two other modern req- 
uisites. Now advised by leading 
dentists everywhere and supplied 
by all druggists in large tubes. 





food substance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. 


Millions of germs breed in it. They, 
with tartar, are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 
So, despite the tooth brush, all these 
troubles have been constantly increasing. 


New methods now 


Dental science, after years of searching, 
has found new ways to fight film. All 
have been proved by many clinical tests. 
They are so efficient that leading dentists 
everywhere advise them. 


These methods are combined now ina 
dentifrice called Pepsodent. It has brought 
a new era in teeth cleaning. This is the 
tooth paste we urge you to try. 


new effects 


complying with all modern requirements. 
It does what never before was done. You 
should learn its benefits at once. 


Send the coupon for a 1Q-Day Tube. 
Note how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
Watch the teeth whiten as the film-coat 
disappears. 


Every one in your family needs Pepso- 
dent daily, and a week will prove this to 
you. Cut out the coupon now. 





I 465 
' _10-Day Tube Free 

! THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 791, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 

j Chicago, Ill. 
| Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

l 

1 ee 8 ewe we 
[Tete teeter teen eee ees 

I 

© éti ce cdheh a See eas eae 
! Only one tube to a family 
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THE NATION’S INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Believing that the advance of business is a subject of vital interest and importance, The Outlook will 

present under the above heading frequent discussions of subjects of industrial and commercial interest. 

This department will include paragraphs of timely interest and articles of educational value dealing with 
the industrial upbuilding of the Nation. Comment and suggestions are invited. 





KEEPING UP PRODUCTION WITH MOTOR TRUCK ENGINES 


If the country should be blessed or an- 
noyed with another coal strike this winter, 
there is one Indiana manufacturer of 
motor trucks who will not spend much 


thirty pieces of machinery with power de- 
veloped from one truck engine. And this 
machinery ran under a heavy load contin- 
uously during a nine-hour day. Seven of 

















LACK OF COAL CAUSES NO SHUT-DOWN IN THIS FACTORY 


time worrying about it. He'll just do the 
very thing he did last winter, and put a 
fleet of motor truck engines to work keep- 
ing his production schedule up to an. 
The plant was not shut down one day dur- 
ing the period of coal shortage, and with a 
most surprising stability the — 
planned was carried through. In one in- 
stance it was found possible to operate 


TWENTY-FOUR HOGSHEADS 


Not all the tobacco used in the world is 
raised outside of America, and it probably 
would surprise many people if they were 
told that great quantities of tobacco raised 
in Virginia and other Southern States 
are exported every year. ‘Take, for in- 
stance, this shipment of leaf tobacco at 
Richmond, Virginia. Here are two 314-ton 
trucks, each with six hogsheads of tobacco, 


the truck engines were installed through- 
out the shops in advantageous positicns, 
All of he engines were stock motors, 
and were rigged on test stands and belted 
to the machinery to be operated. High 
wooden stands carried the gasoline tanks 


‘so that they could not be easily turned over 


where much movement of machinery was 
being done. 


OF TOBACCO 


and a 5-ton truck with trailer, carrying 
six hogsheads and hauling a like number 
on the trailer—a total of twenty-four hogs- 
heads. This immense quantity of leaf 
tobacco is on its way to Australia. The 
314 and 5-ton trucks haul respectively three 
and six times as much tobacco per load as 
was formerly hauled by a team, and take 
it to the terminal in much quicker time. 

















SPEEDING UP TOBACCO SHIPMENTS 
. 
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This “7 
Wonderful Range 
With Two Ovens 





Bakes Bread, Pies, Biscuits 
Broils, Roasts, and Cooks 
Nine Different Vegetables 
All At One Time. 


Although it is less than four feet 
long it can do every kind of cooking 
for any ordinary family by gas in 
warm weather, or by coal or wood 
when the kitchen needs heating.- 


The Coal section and the Gas section 
are just as separate as though you 
had two ranges in your kitchen. 


Gold Medal 


Glenwood 


Note the two ovens above—one 
for baking, glass paneled and one 
for broiling, with white enamel door. 
The large oven below has the Indi- 
cator and is heated by coal or wood. 
£2e the cooking surface when you 
want to rush things—five burners 
for gas and four covers for coal. 
When in a hurry both coal and gas 
ovens can be operated at the same 
time, using one for baking bread or 
roasting meats and the other for 
pastry baking—It 


be gi ; ge : ” 
Makes Cooking Easy 
Write for handsome free booklet 179 
that tells all about it. 


Weir Stove Co., Taunton, Mass. 
Makers of the Celebrated Glenwood Coal, Wood 
and Gas Ranges, Heating Stoves and Furnaces. 
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Suspenders 





_ Sor confort 





Every pair guaranteed 


MADE AT SHIRLEY MASSACHUSETTS 
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HOW TO LOSE YOUR TEMPER 
(Continued) 


ence for her husband, you know,” he said 
Where would we have been to-day without 
the people who lost their tempers in behalf 
of right and justice and never dreamed of 
recovering them until that particular evil 
had been spaded under? We reap the 
fruit of their labors; it is for us to tackle 
the problems of to-day in the same spirit. 

A better one should be recovered in its 
place. Moralists would probably scout at 
this and say that whenever one is angry 
one has permanently warped one’s disposi- 
tion. I contend that this is not true. If 
you have observed the rules of losing your 
temper, and can feel that besides the relief 
of having worked off your emotion you 
have accomplished something worth while 
for yourself and others, I believe that you 
are disposed to purr and that you will be 
peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated 
until another real wrong presents itself. 

The evil remedied and the temper re- 
covered, the incident is dead, and there 
should be no post-mortems. Even with the 
fear of the suffragists before my eyes, I 
must say that this part of my talk is 
directed especially to my own sex. If a 
woman loses money, she thinks for months 
thereafter of all she could have bought 
with it; I know that, because I do it my- 
self. A man charges it off to profit and 
loss and forgets about it. And so in this 
matter of losing one’s temper. It is pro- 
verbial that men shake hands after a fight 
and bear no malice. Again I am judging 
others by myself. I have had but one 
quarrel that resulted in my losing a friend 
since I have been grown up; that was 
eighteen years ago, and I could (though I 
won’t) tell you all its details. Perhaps 
some clever person will invent a system for 
forgetting, similar to the various memory 
systems now on the market, to help those 
who, like myself, have ower gude memories. 

A wiser man than any of this generation 
said that there was a time to be angry. 
When that time comes in your life, think 
of these seven rules and then be angry and 
sin not; but get what you start out for. 


The whole world loves the quiet man 

Who is silent all day as the owls; 

But it’s needless to mention that it gives its 
attention 

To the fellow who gets up and howls. 


The whole world loves the peaceful man 

Who sees no occasion to bicker ; 

But the full right of way you'll permit me to 
say 

It gives to the strenuovs kicker. 


A COMPANION TALE TO 
DAUDET’S “LA DERNIERE 
CLASSE” 


I have recently read with great pleasure 
the story by Mr. Platt in the August 4 
issue—* The First Class.” ‘This story, as 
doubtless many of your readers have in- 
formed you, is a worthy companion piece 
to Daudet’s “ La Derniére Classe,’ which 
latter story is a favorite of mine because 
of its great human interest. I use every 
year in class teaching the story by Daudet, 
and I shall now add this one by Platt; for 
the two very neatly summarize a half- 
century-lorg episode in French history. 

G. H. McGaw, 
Head Master Woodsville 
High School. 


Woodsville, New Hampshire. 
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$72 Blue-jay 


Ends Corns 
Quickly 
Liquid or Plaster 











Don’t 


©B&B1920 


pass by 


And let that corn keep hurting 


Don’t pass a drugstore 


that sells Blue-jay if you 
ever suffer corns. 


Blue-jay stops the corn 
pain. A simple touch ap- 
plies it. And soon the 
toughest corn will loosen 
and come out. 


The Blue-jay way is 
gentle, easy, sure. It comes 
in plaster or in liquid form. 


It is scientific—a product 
of this world-famed labor- 


atory. 


Millions now employ it. 
Most of the corns that de- 
velop are being ended by it. 


Compare it with old 
methods, harsh and uncer- 
tain. Learn what folly it is to 
merely pare and pad corns. 


Use'Blue-jay on one corn 
tonight. Watch that corn go. 
Then remember that every 
corn can thus be ended the 
moment it appears. A 
week -old corn should be 
unknown in these days. 


BAB Blue-jay 
Plaster or Liquid 


The Scientific Corn Ender 


BAUER & BLACK Chicago New York Toronto 
Makers of Sterile Surgical Dressings and Allied Products 








The Week End 











the thought of your fragrant Flowers. 







You can ‘Say it with Flowers”? in any pert 
of the United States and Canada through 
the Florists’ Telegraph Delivery Association 





LAD 




















Tooth Brush 

















becomes a sweet memory 7 
— made still sweeter by 
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advertisements, under the various headings, 


Address: ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, 


THE OUTLOOK CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING SECTION 


Advertising Rates: Hotels and Resorts, Apartments, ‘Tours and ‘Travel, Real Estate, etc., sixty cents per agate line, four columns to 


Not less than four lines accepted. In calculating space required for an advertisement, count an average of six words to the line unless 


‘** Board and Rooms,”’ ** Help Wanted,” ete., ten cents for each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. The first word of each ‘‘ Want’’ advertisement is set in capital letters without additional charge. Other words 
may be set in capitals, if desired, at double rates. If answers are to be addressed in care of ‘The Outlook, twenty-five cents is charged for the box 
number named in the advertisement. Replies will be forwarded by us to the advertiser and bill for postage rendered. Special headings appropriate to 
the department may be arranged for on application. 

Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements must be received with remittance ten days before the date of issue when it is intended the advertise- 
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Tours and Travel 


Tours and Travel 


Hotels and Resorts 


Real Estate 





INTERCOLLEGIATE 2°U,85,te 


EUROPE 
Sail in April, May, and June. 

Chure hes, Galleries, Alpine Summits, Italian 

Hill Towns. Superb routes, splendid leaders. 

Art, Music, Literature, History, French, Spanish 

65-A Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 





Europe “x. Battlefields 


38 Tours—Exceptional Variety in 
outes and Prices 
American Travel Club, Box 0, Wilmington, Del. 








TOURS TO 


EGYPT te HOLY LAND 


Sicily and Greece 
Italy in May 
Write for further information to 


The Bureau of University Travel 
15 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


BENNETT'S TRAVEL BUREAU 


INDEPENDENT AMERICAN TOURS 
SOUTH AMERICA 
AROUND THE WORLD 
506 Fifth Ave., New York 


JAPAN 


Are you interested in it? 


If so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for 120-page Guide Book Free 


When writing please mention ** Outlook.’ 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920). 


TEMPLE TOURS °°is0.Jt0n? Sass.” 















































J. OND-WE OME 
US! Cie 
Ten Tours 
of Luxury 


ROUND 
THE 
WORLD 


Unusual, comprehensive tours 
Five to nine months long 
Eastbound or Westbound 

Sailing every month from now until 
February, 1921 





OTHER FOREIGN TOURS 
Europe 
Arabian Nights Africa 
South America 
Japan-China 
Send for Booklet Desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


Boston 4 


New Yerk Phila. Chicago San Francisco 


























Hotels and Resorts 
CONNECTICUT 


nterlaken Inn, Lakeville, Conn. 
Only 100 miles from New York, between 





two lakes; fishing, boating, bathing, tennis 
and golf. E ‘xcellent table. Automobile parties. 





MAINE | 
SEPTE MBER RESORT 


THE FIRS jer iae ste: 
Deer Isle, Me. 
Hotel, Tents, Cottages. Center of the Penob- 
scot Bay Resort Region. 
Rates reduced for September, with special 
advantages of table, rooms, and recreations. 
Booklet. . KNOWLTON. 


NORTH CAMPS 


RANGELEY LAKE 
MAINE 


Enjoy the Beautiful Fall page | in 
ne Famous Rangeley Reg 
Individual cabins, main dining-room. F ishing, 
bunting, garage. Excellent table. Address 
NCOLN NORTH, Rangeley, Maine. 





NEW YORK CITY 


Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Plan 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with eee Bookjet ladly sent 
upon request. OHN OLSON. 


NEW YORK 


FENTON HOUSE A q iron ondacks 


Altitude 1,571 ft. A noted de oo health 
and rest. rite for folder and particulars. 
C. Fenton Parker, Number Four, N. Y. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


DELAWARE WATER GAP, PA. PA. 


CASTLE INN 


The Fireproof Inn of the Water Gap 
Yuiame and cozy. Steam heated, open fires. 
Golf, boating, mountain climbing, saddle 
horses. Sight-seeing cars to view t! 1e world- 
renowned scenery. Also trolley rides through 
the mountains. 4 or a and sped ial rates 
Address T. T. Dolbey, Castle fan. 
Formerly The oo Lakewood, N 

















Health Resorts 





MASSACHUSETTS 








HOTEL PURITAN 
Commonwealth Ave. Boston 
me DISTINCTIVE BOSTON HOUSE 
Globe Trotters call the Puritan one of 
the most, homelike oe gh in the mr 
our we 
OT-Costellofige and our bookict mailed sr 











MARBLEHEAD,MASS. 


THE LESLIE 


A quiet, cosy little house by the sea. 
Private baths. Descriptive booklet. 





If You Are Tired or Need a Change 


you cannot 5 ~ amore comfortable place in 
New England than 


THE WELDON HOTEL 


GREENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


It affords all the comforts of 
home without extravagance. 





BYRAM LAKE HEALTH FARM 
MT. KISCO, N. Y. 

When ill or convalescent or in 
need of rest or recuperation 
Ideal location. Table suppli Bonn. mg 
by farm produce. Outdoor 


CONNECTICUT 


No Reasonable Offer Refused 


for my $50,000 summer home, suitable for all 
the year. Box 238, Guilford, Conn. 


FLORIDA 


FOR SALE or RENT 


tely Furnished, 8 and 4 Room Cottages, 2% 
bon a in grove, facing Indian River,near Rock- 
ledge. Secure now. Blair, Box 32, Cocoa, Fla. 


NORTH DAKOTA 











The Triangle Bar Ranch Must Be Sold 
at a Bargain to Settle an Estate 


This fine sheltered summer and _ winter 
range is located in western North Dakota on 
the Little Missouri River, near the famous 
Maitese Cross Ranch (formerly owned by the 
late Theodore Roosevelt). The Triangle Bar 
Ranch is ideal in location. has good buildings 
and corrals, an abundance of coal, unlimited 
supply of water, is all fenced and stocked 
with pure bred Hereford cattle. Complete 
information gladly furnished. Minneapolis 
Trust Company, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Fe SALE—College Inn. A real 
bargain. Brick building, modern in every 
respect, ideally situated and arranged for 
College inn. Directly opposite rapidly grow- 
ing college for women. Town and college 
need and will liberally support an Inn. Part 
time to responsible purchaser. 2,971, Outlook. 


RHODE ISLAND 


To Let—Camp Site 4° Pundence 
for 1921. Will accommodate 100 
people and can be secured this fall. Best 
time to inspect same _ is the present. Apply 
John D. Sawyer, Pawtucket, R. 


AGENTS WANTED 

















tennis, boating, fishing, Gnas. ete. Resident 
physician. Prospectus mailed upon request. 





“INTERPINES ” 


Beautiful, quiet, restfui and homelike. Over 
26 years of successful work. Thorough, re- 
iable, dependable and ethical. Every —_, 





AGENTS. Mason sold 18 5) 
autowashers one Saturday. { 
each. Square deal. Particulars free. Rusler 
Company, Johnstown, Ohio. 

INSYDE TYRES—inner armor for auto- 
mobile tires; prevent punctures and blow- 
outs; double tire mileage. Liberal profits. 
Details free. American Accessories Co., 


— a and 
$2.50 





fort and = a ~- 

yon pagent + ity. Disorder o} — my 8 = 
a specialty. Fred. W. Seward, M.D. 

Fred . Seward, Jr., M.D., eo tg 2 





Crest View Sanatorium 
Greenwich, Ct. First-class in all respects, 
home comforts. H. M. Hrrcucock, ¥ MD. 


DUNEDIN LODGE 


Quiet resort ON p.. es and LF dical conva- 
lescents. Splendid climate, outdoor amuse- 
ments all year round. Resident nurses, pri- 
_ 99 Excellent cuisine. Write for book. 
et. J 





Richardson, Mgr., Dunedin, Fla. 


ti, Ohio, Dept. 127. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,8t. Louis, Mo. 


BOOKS, MAGAZINES 
MANUSCRIPTS 


~ STORIES, poems, plays, etc.,are wanted for 

publication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 

ureau 325, Hannibal, Mo. 

BOOKS on ae genealogies, and 
coats-of-arms. Every Anglo-Saxon and Celtic 
name. Kindly inquire for particulars. Chas. 

O’Connor, 21 Spruce St., New York City. 








WILLIAMSTOWN 


BERKSHIRE HILLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


THE GREYLOCK 


At the Western End of the Mohawk Trail 
NOW OPEN 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
“ Williamstown the Village Beautiful” 











H ig : An exclusive resort 
Dr. Vail’s Sanatorium A” “sc""yeresent 
Connecticut Valley. Massage, electricity, and 
baths. Golf and tennis.. 3 resident hysi- 
cians. a successful management for 30 
years. E. 8. Vai, M.D., Thompsonville, Ct. 


The Bethesda White Elains, 


A private sanitarium for re = aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, MD. Tel. 241. 





FOR THE HOME 


GOLDEN Bantam sweet corn home canned 
in glass. Alma Hibbard, Gansevoort, N. 


WOMEN’S GOODS 
DAINTY hand-made and hand- embroidered 
collar and cuff sets on organdies and nets. 
Order now and fet your fall suit dressed up. 
Write for sketches. William Moore Co., Re- 
tail Dept., Davenport, Iowa. 














NEW YORK CITY 





THR 53 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON °2,y¥gshing 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Kooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Special rates for two weeks 
or wore. Location very central. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 











LINDEN The Ideal Place for Sick 
People to Get Well 

Doylestown, Pa.| 4 inatitntion devoted to 

the personal study and specialized treat- 

ment of the ee Masaage, Electricity, 

en Apply for circular to 
Ropertr aomoure Wa ter, M.D 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 














___ HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
RAILWAY traffic inspectors earn_from 
$110 to $2 -- r month and expenses. Travel 
if desired. Unlimited advancement. No age 
limit. We train you. Positions furnished under 
= Write fur booklet CM27 Stand ard 
Training Lnstitute, Butffaio, N. 
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of all schools. 


ASSOCIATION 
1101 Times Bldg., 
Times Square 
Bryant 8980 


FREE Information and catalogs 
Relative standing 
from personal inspection. Call and 
consult school specialist. No charge. 


AMERICAN SCHOOLS’ 


THE OUTLOOK 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








Dr. Esenwein 





MASSAC HUSETTS 
Graining for Authorship 
How towrite, whatto write, 


and where to sell. 


Cultivate your mind. Develop 
your literary gifts. Master the 
art of self-expression. Make 
your spare time profitable. 
Turn your ideas into dollars. 


Courses in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary experts. . Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. Rea/ teaching. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES _ 
The Pratt Teachers gency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New Yor 


One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 
calls it. Another pupil received over $1,000 before 
completing her first course. Another, a busy wife 
and mother, is averaging over $75 a week from 
photoplay writing alone. 
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Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Win. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


for writers, young or old. 





SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





Educational Advantages of French Switzerland 


For information concerning boarding schools for boys and 
giris in vicinity of Lausanne, inquire of American-Anglo- 
Swiss Educational Agency. Best references and patronage. 
MAJEL K. BROOKS, 1928 University Ave., New . 


manuscript criticism Service. 


ork City. 





TRANNNS SCNSCLS FOR NURSES 
THE ELIZABETH GENERAL HOSPITAL 


Elizabeth, New Jersey 


offers a complete course in nursing to desirable candidates. 
An allowance of $36 is given at completion of first three 
months, $15 a month for remainder of first year and the 
second year, and $20 a month for the third year. Registered 
Address SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES. 


school. 


‘ 


The Home Co 


ESTABLISHED 1697 


There is no other institution or agency'doing’so much 


this, for over one hundred members of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department. The editors recognize it, for 
they are constantly recommending our courses. 


We publish The Writer’s Library, 13 volumes; descriptive 
booklet free. We also publish The Writer’s Monthly, the lead- 
ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer a 


150-Page illustrated catalogue free. Please Address 


Dep't. 58, Springfield, Mass. 





The universities recognize 


ce School 


INCORPORATED 1904 








St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 3 years’ course—as 
general ——t, to retined, educated women. Require- 
igh school or its equivalent. Apply to the 


ments one year 
Directress of Nurses, Yonkers, New York 








NEW YORK CITY 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Broadway at 120th Street 
New York City 
The charter requires that ‘‘ Equal privileges of admission and 
instruction, with all the advantages of the Institution, shall 
be allowed to students of every denomination of Christians.” 
Eighty-fifth year begins September 22nd, 1920. 
For catalogue, address THE DEAN OF STUDENTS. 











For Cuts 
and Scrapes 


A neglected cut may lead to 

infection. 

Safety first calls for the prompt 

use of New-Skin. 

Besides being an antiseptic 
New-Skin forms a covering. 
It protects the wound while 

nature repairs the damage. 
15¢ and 30c. At all Druggists 

NEWSKIN COMPANY 
New York 


Toronto London 


“ Never Neglect a Break in the Skin” 





HELP WANTED 


Business Situations 
WRITE photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experieuce wimecessary ; 
complete outline free. Producers League, 
438, St. Louis. 





Companions and Domestic Helpers 


DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers. Miss Richards, Providence, East 
Side Box 5. Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jack- 
son Hall, Trinity Court. Address Providence, 

EXPERIENCED nurse for child two years, 
Protestant preferred, about 30 years old. Ad- 
dress Box 203, New Britain, Conn., giving 
experience, references, and wages expected. 

HOUSEKEEPER. Middle-aged woman, to 
do simple housekeeping for woman writer, 
three young children; good home; city, 
country. 8,886, Outlook. 

PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and 

employee: superintendents, housekeepers, 
matrons, poveeusnase, attendants, secre- 
taries, mother’s helpers. 51 Trowbridge St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
_AMERICAN uursery governess desired for 
little girl six years. Knowledge of physical 
care necessary. Mrs. H. A. Ross, Spring 
Lake, N. J. 

W ANTED— Housekeeper to keep house for 
sroup of business women. Work not all 
strenuous; home attractive. New York City. 
5.884, Outlook. 

UNUSUAL vacancy Sept. 15 for refined 
nurse for children 14g and 3. Country place. 
Generous salary and allowances. Applicants 
lor consideration state age, experience, quali- 
fications, and value set on services. Address 
P. O. Box 187, Auburn, Schuy|kill County, Pa. 

WANTED — Mother’s helper or nursery 
governess for four little girls. Prefer one able 
to teach French or else to sew well. Write 
an Henry Welch, 74 Forest St., Hartford, 

vlh, 





HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


NURSE or mother’s helper, lover of chil- 
dren. Three children aged 6, 4, 1. Perma- 
nent place, doctor’s family. Wages $65. Write 
Mrs. Seward Erdman, 134 East 64th St., N. Y. 


WANTED—Experienced nursery governess 
for boy six years. Some hospital training or 
knowledge of practical nursing required. 
Location Detroit, Mich. 8,898, Outlook. 


WANTED, as_ a properly paid mem- 
ber of family of five, refined and Chris- 
tian woman competent to take charge as 
nurse and mother’s helper of two children, 
ages three and one. Correspondence or per- 
sonal interview is desired. Mrs. Geo. E. 
Dimock, Jr., 778 Orange St., New Haven. 
Telephone Liberty 4344-3. 

WANTED—Two refined New England wo- 
men to be working housekeepers (no washing) 
for family of four. Nine miles from Boston. 
References and personal interview. 8,897, 
Outlook. 

Teachers and CGovernesses 

GOVERNESS teacher for eight-year girl. 
Must have had special training with excep- 
tional children. 8,875, Outlook. 

TEACHERS wanted for ay vacan- 
cies—colleges, universities, public and private 
schools. Ernest Oip, Steger Building, Chicago. 

WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and private schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y. 

TEACHERS WANTED for positions at sal- 
aries up to $3,140. Special terms. Address THE 
INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Macheca Building, New Orleans, La. 

WANTED—Governess between ages of 25 
and 35, about October 1, in Boston, to take 
care of three girls ages 9, 7, and 3. Two clder 
children in school mornings. Write, giving 
experience, references, and wages expected, 
to Mrs. 8. W. Webb, Prouts Neck, Me. 





HELP WANTED — 


Teachers and Covernesses 
WANTED — Governess for four-year old 
boy. References, 8,902, Outlook. 
WANTED—Teachers all subjects. Good 
vacancies in schools and_ colleges. Interna- 
tional Musicai and Educational Agency, Car- 
negie Hall, N. Y. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
PRIVATE and social secretary, best refer- 
ences, fond of children, wishes position in or 
near New York. Moderate salary. 8,885, 
Outlook. s 


Business Situations 

ESTATE SUPERINTENDENT desires en- 
tire charge maintenance country estate 
requiring reliable experienced gentleman 
accustomed to large responsibilities construc- 
tion, landscape work and management. 8,853, 
Outlook. ‘ 

EXECUTIVE secretary and community 
center manager desires similar position or 
any executive position October. E. P. Noble, 
Jamestown, R. I. 

TRAINED business woman wishes resident 
secretarial position in school near New York. 
$100 per month with room and board. 8,904, 
Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 

WOMAN companion and secretary to 
travel abroad, or companion, secretary, and 
shopper for woman in New York City. 8,845, 
Outlook. 

POSITION wanted by cultured young lady, 
Protestant, as companion to lady or govern- 
ess to children. 8,877, Outlook 

WIDOW with girl four years old wishes 
os neg as matron, housekeeper, or mother’s 
1elper. References. 8,883, Outlook. 

BY Boston young lady, position in family 
as companion, housekeeper, or chaperon to 
young girl. 8,888, Outlook. 














SITUATIONS WANTED 
Companions and Domestic Helpers 

GENTLEWOMAN desires position as resi- 
dent companion to middle-aged or elderly 
lady. Reading aloud a specialty. 8.88), 
Outlook. 

AMERICAN, single, middle-aged man, po- 
sition private family. Useful all around. 
Expert with garden, chickens; chauffeur. 
Home considered equal with salary. Refer- 
ences. 8,896, Outlook. 

WANTED, by refined English woman, po- 
sition as nursery governess, or would take 
entire charge of motherless children. Salary 
$70 per month. 8,895, Outlook. 

WOMAN of refinement, Protestant, wishes 
—- as companion or mother’s helper. 
Jan handle correspondence, good shopper, 
adaptable. Reference. 8,903, Outlook. 

LADY would like position as residential 
companion with lady who is quite alone. 
Compensation not required. References ex- 
changed. Address A. B. C., Williamstown, 

lass. 

Teachers and Covernesses 

GRADUATE of Teachers College,Columbia 
University, ny 3 in Brooklyn, desires to 
tutor children in kindergarten and primary. 
References given. 8,855, Outlook. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. No samples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

WANTED, on consignment, for Christmas 
sale, all kinds first-class handmade articles. 
8,862, Outlook. 

SEND your knitting, embroidery, fine sew- 
ing, and mending to Miss Adams, Steep Falls, 
Me. Prices reasonable. 

WHY not winter in ATLANTIC CITY?” 
Ocean view apartment, furnished, sun parlor. 
Ambassador neighborhood. 8,893, Outlook. 

M. W. Wightman & Co. Shopping Agency, 
established 1895. No charge ; prompt delivery. 
44 West 22d St., New York. 











YOUR WANTS 


in every line of household, educational, business, or personal service—domestic 
workers, teachers, nurses, business or professional assistants, etc., etc.— 
whether you require help or are seeking a situation, may be filled through a 


il. announcement in the classified columns of The Outlook. If you have some article to sell or exchange, these columns may prove of 
Tea. value to you as they have to many others. Send for descriptive circular and order blank AND FILL YOUR WANTS. Address 


Department of Classified Advertising, THE OUTLOOK, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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eae irens BY THE WAY 
The Luxurious Mohair Upholstery Lord Grey of the Reform Bill, accord- 


ing to George M. Trevelyan in his recent 
book about the statesman, studied at Eton 
































for eight years, but was not a good “Old 
Formerly Etonian,” ‘or after leaving that celebrated 
called “public: school” of England he did not 
Chase visit it again for fifty years. “He refused 
. to send any of his numerous sons to a 

Mohair ; y : 
publie school, on the ground that he him- 
Velvet. self had been taught nothing at the most 
— famous of these establishments.” Mr. 
Trevelyan himself, however, believes that 
for over Lord Grey really gained much from Eton, 
Thirty and that his criticism was _ essentially 
Vanes directed at the limited aims of the curric- 

¥ ulum and of the system then in vogue. 














“TI would suggest,” a man writes to a 
| newspaper anent the question of giving up 
a seat to a woman in a crowded ear, “ that 
in these days of equal suffrage the rule of 
‘women first’ be cast into oblivion, and 
the rule of ‘ first there, first seat,’ take its 
place.” The sailor boys in the war story 
were more gallant. They started “The 
2 : : Star-Spangled Banner” in a crowded car, 
and when the men rose the gobs suddenly 
stopped and raised the ery of “ Women and 

children first,” and the women sat dow: 

(fisE amid general laughter. If on shipboard in 
Mohair has the longest wearing surface time of peril, why not on land on ordinary 

known to the textile world. Only the best occasions—let the stronger ones give way! 

of Mohair fibres are used in Chase Velmo : 

fabrics—no wearing out in spots—all wear 

Sanford Mills, Sanford, Me. comes on ends of fibres—fast colors, 


For Motor 
Cars and 
Furniture. 
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A curious cause of railway accidents is 
brought out in an Inter-State Commerce 





VELMO LIKE SILVER wonderful color and pattern combinations. Commission report on the derailment of 

FOR SERVICE. Write for Booklet. a passenger train. The derailment was 

| caused by the breaking of opposite rails 
L. C. CHASE & CO., BOSTON, New York, Detroit, San Francisco, Chicago which had been “ snow-burnt,” this condi- 





tion apparently resulting from an engine’s 
wheels slipping on account of being stalled 
in the snow. The report states that “the 
A=  Vbhbhlf means of distinguishing between safe and 
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‘i me 7 Y unsafe rails of this type unfortunately. has 
\ \ pee | ; : ; YY, not been made known” as yet, these 
T was Sir Samuel Cunard and his associate § // “ snow-burnt ” rails being somewhat com- 

ie founders of the Cunard Line who really Z mon. 

I gave the first impetus to systematic trans- y 

1 atlantic travel, eliminating its discomforts and / A newspaper paragraph tells of the re- 
Mh making ocean travel an allurement to count- markable rise of Daniel Willard, President 
\ less thousands who now speed upon their way // of the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. He 
\ of business or enjoyment with a feeling of / began work in 1879 as a track laborer on 
comfort and luxury. i % the Central Vermont Railroad. Then he 
The oxteided tetescoliisd sad gréater te wt became a locomotive fireman, then an 


timacy betweent::thé-old and the new woe engineer, then foreman in the repair shops ; 
which have aturally resulted from incressed 4 later he was advanced to the position of 
facilities in ocean: travel:contribute greatly to = trainmaster, and then became superintend- 
cementing those cordial relations between ent of the “Soo” line. After serving as 


America and England which mean so much —= General Manager of the Erie and Vice- 
in both nations’ progress President of the C., B. and Q., he was 


; elected President of the Baltimore and 


For eighty years, extending over a period of — Ohio road. He has received honorary de- 
four generations, Cunard liners have enjoyed 4 grees from Dartmouth and West Virginia 
the unquestioned favor of American ocean fi Universities and was commissioned a 
travellers, a favor which we cherish and aim ‘ 


Colonel in the Engineering Corps during 
the war. 


CUNARD-ANCHOR w | este 


Willis—“ Bump has five children. A man 
with a family like that nowadays deserves 
‘ee 
IMPERATOR AQUITANIA MAURETANIA a lot of credit. a tas ; 
K.A. VICTORIA CARMANIA CARONIA = Gillis—“ Deserves it? Great Scott, he’s 
SAXONIA PANNONIA COLUMBIA ITALIA got to have it!” 


to retain. 
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Fast Regular Express Services by 
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To British Isles, Continent of Europe, A new law in New York gives a large 


Mediterranean and Levant =. number of scholarships to high sehool stu- 

= dents entitling the holders to $100 a year 
for four years while taking an approved 
college course. One hundred and _thirty- 
eight students received 9) per cent or 
above in the competitive examinations for 
the scholarships. Of these, the highest ten 


Schedules on Application 


21-24 State Street, New York City 


or Branches and Agencies : 
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were: Cutler West, of Glens Falls; A. R. 
Webb, of Utica ; Jennie Marks, of Elmira ; 
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- Elsie Thomas, of Ridgewood; George 

t Northrop, of Newburgh ; Graham Sterling, 

n | of Poughkeepsie; and Henry Goldberg, 

d Helen Matzke, Harry Maltz, and Helen | 
d Ginsberg, of New York City. A specialist 
t in patronyyiics might make an interesting 

d study of the derivation of these names. 

a 

" From the Washington “ Star :” 

t “T understand you have told your wife 

- to throw the ouija board into the wood- 

t box.” “Yes. I’m not going to have any | 

1, such superstitious nonsense deciding ques- 

y tions around my house. When I come to a 

‘- point where I can’t make up my mind what 


to do I simply flip a coin.” 





From “ Karikaturen,”’ Christiana, Nor- 











a 
way : 
A Irascible Major—“If had an idiot son 
r: I would make him a priest.” 
] Good-natured Priest—* It’s obvious that 
. your father didn’t have the same view.” 
z During the war that historie New York e// 
', City thoroughfare, the Bowery, was the HOSIERY | 


center of employment agencies for laborers. 
d Many of these places have gone out of 
business ; but some of them remain, and 
their placards indicate that the labor 


for MEN 


|. en appreciate Shawknit Silks. They look 
£ 
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y shortage still exists. Here are a few: well, fit ig and wear —_ a 
J ¥ ; in ti y ntil you hav : 
! Wanted—100 men for unloading ashes on out too, in time, but _ ed © ll y 1 - 
Long Island. $7.00 aday. Fare 5e. ceived a generous measure, Tu anc ae 
™ Men wanted for carbon mill at Massena, over, of real satisfaction. At your dealers. 
“ N.Y. Piece work. Can make from $4.50 to 
, $9.00 a day. , ss 
f State road workers wanted in Sullivan SHAW STOCKING CO. Lowell. Mass. 
LS County. Nice healthy place for summer. $5.33 
Is a day, $7.27 Sundays. Commissary store. +) 
I- ~ M4 . 
5 Further contributions to “topsy-turvy Saeear~>wer~werwewsereerw 
d pronunciation :” 
" “When I was a boy our family devo- A picture every American should own. Remember Roosevelt's Birthday, October 27th 
d tions included the reading of a verse from = 2 me Pass, Pe oa oe Bee a ae 
is the Bible by each member of the family. He ; 
e My small sister’s turn included the sen- 
“ tence, ‘ And the Lord caused a deep sleep 
to fall upon Adam.’ My father, a Presby- 
terian minister, nearly collapsed when the 
2- words solemnly came from sister’s lips, 
it ‘And the Lord caused a dead sheep to fall 
le upon Adam.’ ” 
mn “One of my neighbors during the war 
le thought the Allies had undertaken a ‘ Her- 
n culaneum’ task. Another speaks of a hand- 
33 picked man’ when he means ‘hen-pecked.’ ” 
: “A Scotch-Irish friend speaks of the 
a ‘needcessity’’ of doing a thing, but it was 
- a native of London who said, ‘ Did you 
A notice the ‘peculiaroddity’ of that pat- 
"1 tern?’ An acquaintance who knows more 
a of horses than of dictionaries confessed 
4 himself ‘ dumbfoundered’ with surprise.” tf 
, “ A young man who had been called on ST ce a icons at sri ae 
a at il sais 
to make an affidavit said that he had to go “ . A ; 
ig ' = .™ Le 
8 before the town clerk and swear out an The First of the Rough Riders by W R Le gh ae 
‘epidemic.’ ” The only painting showing the late Colonel Theodore Roosevelt in action with his 
Wi Biv famous troop, The Rough Riders. Painted by the well-known artist—W. R. Leigh. 
“Will you have some ‘celluloid’ pud- ae. : : ; 
n ding ?” asked the waitress. She meant This timely and unique work of art carries this message to the 
‘ea, > : ” e ° ” 
28 yn! — pudding. hearts of all Americans: “ My Country, first, last and all the time. 
; “We all have to meet with our vice “ . 2 , — 
s versas,’ observed our philosophical jani- We have roam for but one flag—the American flag ”’—(Roosevelt’s last message.) 
tress. In the realm of wsthetics she Perfect reproductions of this painting in full colors $5.00 ; black and 
evolved this: ‘The apartment had beauti- hi ia $4 ; 
e ik cicceie ae? white or sepia $4.00. These can now be had from the better picture 
A “1 can’t contribute any remarkable case dealers everywhere. Printed and mounted on finest stock ready for 
d “v Imispronuneiation to your collection, but framing. Actual size of print 15°x20”. Mount 22x28". Specially de- 
‘ewe v6 ‘hk i ag ¢ is . . . . ° 
, i example of ‘English as she is signed frames if desired. If your dealer cannot supply you write direct to 
a spoke ? Returning from a funeral where 
a a en gic gongs — MADISON ART PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 
e, ‘More had ought to went than . 
1 what did.’ ” 8 104 West 57th Street New York City 
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THE SHOE THAT HOLDS ITSZJ SHAPE 


$7209 $800 $9-0° & 310-2° SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 


he bestknown 

shoes in the 
world. They are 5 
sold in 107 W. L. Wee °450 $5.00 
Douglas stores, a and O50 
direct from the factory to you at 
only one profit, which guarantees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. Douglas name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than they 
do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
the price that money can buy. 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 
besides ourown stores. If your local dealer cannot supply 
you, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Send 
for booklet telling how toorder shoes by mail, postage free. 


CAUTION.— Insist upon having W.L.Doug- President 

las shoes. The name and price is plainly W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
stamped on the sole. Be careful to see 167: Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 
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(ATLL MILEY GL Led 


Jalaid with GREEN BATTLESHIP L/WOLEUM 
Eliminates GLASS, CLARE ond WEAR 








THE LAST WORD IN DESKS 


The New Gunn Desks, equipped with‘*Perfection” Writing 
Beds inlaid with Green Battleship Linoleum, withstand 
hard usage; flush wood border with rounded edges. 


Colored print and full particulars mailed free on request 
(Patent Pending) 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


1877 Broadway GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 














HAWTHORNE’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE 


In a love-letter to her who later became 
his wife Hawthorne wrote as follows : 

“Sometimes during my solitary life in 
our old Salem house it seemed to me as if 
I had only life enough to know that I was 
not alive, for I had no wife then to keep 
my heart warm. But at length you were 
revealed to me in the shadow of a seclusion 
as deep as my own. I drew nearer and 
nearer to you, and opened my heart to you, 
and you came to me, and will remain for- 
ever, keeping my heart warm, and renew- 
ing my life with your own. You only have 
taught me that I have a heart; you only 
have thrown a light deep downward and 
upward into my soul. You only have re- 
vealed me to myself, for without your aid 
my best knowledge of myself would have 
been merely to know my own shadow—to 
watch the flickering on the wall, and mis- 
take its fantasies for my own real actions.” 

And here is what Mrs. Hawthorne felt 
moved to write of her husband after eight 
years of married life: 

“ He has a perfect dominion over himself 
in every respect, so that to do the highest, 
wisest, loveliest thing is not the least effort 
to him, any more than it is for a baby to be 
innocent. It is his spontaneous act, and a 
baby is not more unconscious of its inno- 
cence. I never knew such loftiness so sim- 
ply borne. I have never known him to 
stoop from it in the most trivial household 
matter any more than in the larger or more 
public ones. Happy, happiest 1s the wife 
who can bear such and so sincere testimony 
to her husband after eight years’ intimate 
union. Such a person can never lose the 
prestige which commands and fascinates. 
I cannot possibly conceive of my happiness, 
but in a kind of blissful confusion live on. 
If Lean only be so great, so high, so noble, 
so sweet as he, in any phase of iny being, I 
shall be glad.” . 

An American writer in an essay on Haw- 
thorne, after quoting the two passages above, 
comments as follows: 

“ What was poverty and obscurity and 
isolation unto these two souls, so complete 
in each other that nothing else was desired ? 
How deep a lesson might the young of 
these later days, who hesitate to take each 
other unless all things else be added unto 
them, learn from this perfect marriage! 
Ifow much, too, could they learn from the 
dignity and the refinement and the charm 
of that early home, where all was so simple, 
so humble, and yet so rich and satisfying ! 
Would that we had more such homes of 
royal poverty in these days of vulgar pre- 
tense and showy unreality! More homes 
where there is no shamefacedness over the 
want of luxuries of tneir neighbors, but a 
simple content with what it is possible to 
have honorably ; where plain living is a re- 
ligion, and where there is no insatiable 
longing for the unattainable. The worship 
of wealth, the feeling that there is no other 
good than money, is one of the most de- 
gratling features of our modern life. It is a 
falsehood, too. There is everything good in 
the world, and most of the things which 
are best in life can be had with but a little 
money. No man is poor unless he feels 
poor. Ifa family are willing to live their 
own noble life, pitched in a high key, and 
with little regard for what their neighbors 
may say and think, it is still possible to be 
happy in this goodly world, though the 
bank aecount may be small or there be no 
bank account in the ease.” 

C. H. Isersnorr. 
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